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THE TRUE SITUATION in Moviedom, so far as the 
free-lance writer is concerned, is clearly revealed 
in the searching analysis by David Raffelock in 
this issue. 

There are opportunities in screen writing, just 
as there have been since the beginnings of the 
industry. These opportunities, however, are for 
the few, and not for the many. Published books 
and successful plays furnish the bulk of the stories 
purchased by producers. There is some evidence 
of a growing sentiment favoring original stories. 
We quote from an article by Austin Beck in The 
Film Mercury (Hollywood) : 


At no time during the last several years has there 
appeared so much mention of original stories around the 
studios and in the press, as within the last few 
months. ... 

The producer is wise who will slow down long enough 
to study a few very obvious things about his business. 

First, what makes the two cash fares walk past one 
box office, travel another block, and “lay it on the line’ 
at the next box office? ... 

Is it that a lot of customers look over the lobby dis- 
play and say: “Oh, I read that book; I don’t want to 
see the picture because I know how the story ends”? ... 

To furnish a basis on which to predicate an answer, 
let me add additional questions about which some may 
cogitate. 

It is smarter to buy a book or stage success for $100,000, 
or a real story, an original one, for $5000 from one of 
the good local writers or agents? ... 

People primarily go to the movies for diversion. They 
just want to relax and look and listen to something that 
will command their interest for a certain length of time. 
And a sure-shot interest-getter is a good interesting 
story. . « 

Books and stage plays—often read and many times 
produced—have already expended the greater part of their 
ability to create interest. ... 

Hollywood is full of writers, original stories, and re- 
sponsible agents are being flooded with good original 
ideas for pictures. ... 


The hope of the talking screen today is—original stories 
written especially for it... . Some producers are already 
on the right track. 

They are reading originals and they are buying oy). 
ginals. 

While this has some of the earmarks of propa- 
ganda, it is, at any rate, good propaganda. If the 
producers can be persuaded to buy more original 
stories, the limited opportunities for the writer of 
original screen material will be increased. 

It is true that Hollywood is full of writers, 
Some of them have developed contacts with the 
producers. When originals are to be purchased, 
these tried-and-known writers have the inside 
track. Originals are more frequently “ordered” 
than bought. That is, when a story is needed for 
a certain star, some author of demonstrated abjl- 
ity is given the assignment of writing it. Original 
stories, when bought outright, are obtained almost 
without exception through agents. 

Mr. Raffelock’s article is pretty certain to in 
spire the question: “How can one get in touch 
with one of these accredited agents?” 

The danger of hooking up with an agent who 
has no standing with the producers is obvious. 
Such an agent can do the author no possible good, 
Most readers of THe AuTHorR & JOURNALIST are 
too canny to fall into the traps of those pirate 
concerns offering copyright service and other bait 
for the inexperienced. Still, how is one to locate 
and know a good agent? 

As in the fiction field, there are two classes. 
The more exclusive agents handle only the services 
of established screen writers. They do not charge 
reading fees, and will not look at the work of 
the inexperienced. 

A second class will consider the work of m- 
known authors. Such agents naturally charge a 
reading fee. This is necessary to cover the work 
of weeding out the myriads of unsuitable manv- 
scripts offered. Such agents, of course, are the 
more accessible to writers hitherto unknown to 
the screen. As a rule they will consider either 
original stories and ideas or the screen rights to 
published material. 

For the benefit of its readers, THe Autor & 
JourNALIsT has opened its advertising columns 
to agents in good standing with producers, who 
are willing to consider submitted material for mar- 
keting. 

Writers submitting work to these agents, how- 
ever, should not be led to expect too much. Oppot- 
tunities for the sale of screen material are limited. 
Even if a conscientious screen agent passes favor- 
ably upon your manuscript, he has perhaps less 
than a one-hundred-to-one chance of placing it. 

In addition to carrying the advertisements of 
some agents that it believes to be reliable, THE 
AutHor & JourNnatist has investigated a number 
of other Hollywood agencies, and will be glad to 
advise inquirers concerning them, insofar as the 
information in our files enables us to do so 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Does the Cinema Offer a Market? 


BY DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate Editor of The Author & Journalist 


NEVER a field 
looked so green 
and luscious. A 
short few years 
ago the cinema 
field was pla- 
carded with 
phrases “For- 
tunes are going 
begging” and 
“Anyone can 
write for the 
screen.” From 
Hollywood eman- 
ated stories of 
huge fortunes 
spent for productions. Money seemed to be 
lying in heaps for anyone with enough 
acumen to go and take it. 

Never a field turned out so bleak; never 
was a dream so ethereal. The last faint sem- 
blances of illusion were dispelled some few 
years ago by Tne AutHor & JOURNALIST 
and the Author’s League of America. Their 
investigations proved that only one scenario 
out of ten thousand had been purchased by 
the studios in the year preceding. 

But hopes die hard. Writers refused to 
believe the truth and leeches in the form of 
“authors’ services” reaped rich harvest from 
would-be scenarists. Some still peddle their 
specious wares to die-hard credulity. Even 
the seasoned writer continues to be intrigued 
by the photoplay field. Skeptically but long- 
ingly, he wants to know more about this 
fascinating market—if market it is. 

Tue Autor & Journatist has always 
maintained an open mind toward the sub- 
ject, willing to be convinced that a market 
exists, unwilling to change its views unless 
valid proof should be forthcoming. In order 
to learn the true facts, if possible, the pres- 
ent writer made an impartial investigation 
of the field while in Hollywood recently. 


David Raffelock 


Editors of the studios, agents, staff writers, 
instructors in photoplay writing, and authors 
were interviewed. The essential question to 
be answered was this: ‘Does a market exist 
for the original story?” Answers also were 
sought to these questions: ‘Will the studios 
buy screen rights to published work by un- 
known authors?” and “What is the best 
method of submitting work to the studios?” 


SOME conception of the general moving- 
picture situation is necessary as a back- 
ground for the answers to the foregoing 
questions. There are three divisions of pro- 
ducers. One comprises such companies as 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum, Paramount, and the like. They 
are the peers of the field, well established, 
possessing tremendous chains of theatres as 
an outlet for their productions, and finan- 
cially able to command what they wish. A 
second group is composed of the indepen- 
dents or those without as yet established pre- 
eminence, such as The Columbia studios, In- 
spiration Pictures, and the like. A third 
group is known in Hollywood as_ the 
“quickies.” These own no studios or prop- 
erties, seldom have stars under contract, and 
secure releases for their pictures only 
through the second-rate houses. Very rare- 
ly are their productions big successes or even 
moderately well-paying box-office pictures. 
This latter group earns its name through 
the fact that such a company will produce a 
full-length screen story in two weeks or 
Jess. A studio is hired, all equipment and 
stage properties are rented. Director, stage 
hands, and the cast are hired just before the 
picture is to be made. Sometimes a star 
will be “rented” from some larger company 
when that star is not occupied. The story 
will be “shot,” including even many scenes 
in which the star is supposedly appearing, 
but the role will be played by a double. The 
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star, hired for perhaps a day or two, is then 
put through all of the close-up scenes so 
that his or her work is quickly over, and the 
expense is thus kept down. 


HAT is the attitude among these three 
classes toward the original story and 
the would-be screen writer? 

The great studios with every financial re- 
source at hand are naturally the most diffi- 
cult to deal with. Because of their position 
and wealth they are independent. Also they 
are capricious. They have earned for the 
movies the reputation of being uncertain of 
its own mind. Many are the stories told of 
actors, playwrights, and authors brought to 
Hollywood for an apparently definite pur- 
pose, only to be allowed to chafe at the bit 
while the studio took its time deciding 
whether, after all, it wanted them or not. 

William J. Locke, the famous English 
novelist, was brought to Hollywood, paid an 
enormous sum to write a story. That story 
still rests in the archives of a large moving 
picture company, unused. A few years ago 
a company purchased Homer Croy’s “West 
of the Water Tower” only to learn, after 
paying the author $25,000 for it, that it 
could not be used as written. The title was 
retained (though often not even that much 
is left of the author’s work!), but quite a 
different story was produced. 

A large production company, recently 
moved to Hollywood from Long Island, 
wired an author of Western stories to come 
to California to do some Westerns for one 
of its stars. The author arrived to find the 
editorial staff but partially organized and 
the studio not yet fully equipped to produce 
pictures. A story was submitted. The re- 
port on it was slow in coming and given, 
was vague, baffling. Days went by, weeks. 
The author was given an expense check and 
nothing came of the urgent hundred-word 
telegrams to come at once. 

Other authors have had similar experi- 
ences. Perhaps Irvin Cobb is the only living 
writer who outwitted the studios. The ex- 
perience-wise author will not obey a hasty 
summons to the cinema capital without a 
sizable expense account in advance. Cobb 
wired in response to a message from one of 
the large studios that he would go to Holly- 
wood upon receipt of a very substantial 
check for expenses. He had heard of the 
unsatisfactory experiences of other writers; 
he knew what to expect. 


The check arrived. Mr. Cobb boarded a 
train at New York for California. His 
transcontinental journey ended, he engaged 
rooms at a Hollywood hotel, stayed a few 
days, and then informed the studio that he 
had come to Hollywood as bidden and was 
now leaving again for New York! 

Not altogether is the studio’s indecision 
mere capriciousness, however. A large com- 
pany is willing to spend money lavishly, 
even extravagantly, to secure the services of 
a famous writer before another company 
does. There are saner moments when the 
companies do not ask authors to cool their 
heels while decision is made as to what is to 
be done with them. The large studios have 
absorbed many of the most capable writers 
in America. Louis Bromfield, whose latest 
novel, running serially in Cosmopolitan, Ray 
Long declares to be one of the greatest con- 
temporary American novels, is now in Holly- 
wood. In an interview he stated that the 
editorial staffs of the studios read like a 
Who’s Who of fa’-ous authors and play- 
wrights. 

An author who achieves some distinction 
or popularity through his work has a good 
chance of being employed by the greatest of 
the studios. Just recently Edith Mills, 
author of “White Collars,” was signed by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to write dialogue 
and originals. A highly successful original 
screen story, recently released, was “Road- 
house Nights,” by Ben Hecht. 


But what of the totally unknown writer 
and the unsolicited original manuscript? 
The first large studio I visited was the 
Paramount. The magic words, “I have an 
appointment,” and prompt verification by 
the telephone boy, sent me on my way to 
the editorial offices, past the waiting crowd 
of actors, authors and others. Miss Irene 
Frances, story editor, has been with Para- 
mount for a good many years. Her answers 
to questions were direct and uncompromis- 
ing. 
“We do not read any unsolicited manu- 
scripts,” she said. “All such mail is stamped 
with a rubber stamp, informing the author 
that his story is being returned unread and 
unopened. Most of our material comes from 
screen rights to plays produced in New 
York. Especially now that the talking pic 
ture has been perfected, the play 1s pre 
ferred, because so much of the dialogue 
can be used for the screen without change. 
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We receive reports regularly from our New 
York offices on plays and novels. A resume 
of the story is given and recommendations 
are made. If we like a play or novel, we 
deal with the author or his agent. We buy 
very little unsolicited material that the agent 
submits to us on his own initiative, but we 
go after a story we want. No, I don’t be- 
lieve any change in this situation is likely 
within the next several years.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios also return 
unopened and unread all unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

Miss Betty Roberts, fiction editor of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum, said that her com- 
pany does not consider unsolicited manu- 
scripts. However, this studio, in common 
with M-G-M and most of the large studios, 
will deal with established agents. Agents of 
standing know what the studios want and 
submit only what is likely to be considered. 
Editors, therefore, value their opinions and 
sometimes depend a great deal upon such 
agents to supply an immediate demand. If 
a star is out of work and a picture is needed 
for him or her, notice is given the agent that 
a certain type of story is wanted. If mys- 
tery stories or Chinese stories or whatnot 
become the vogue, the agent is asked to sub- 
mit anything of that type he might have on 
hand. Good agents keep in personal touch 
with the studios, making frequent calls at 
the editorial offices, so that they are in a 
position to serve both the studio and the 
author. 

The bulk of the material used by the large 
studios, however, comes from adaptations of 
successful plays and novels. Just now there 
seems to be a growing tendency among the 
studios to hire promising writers for staff 
positions. For example, there is John Far- 
row, who set out to do free-lance writing 
for the screen. He made little headway, 
but was given a position on R-K-O’s staff 
and is now writing the scenario for Betty 
Compson’s next picture. 

The writer who tries to crash the gates of 
the studios personally, usually is up against 
a tough proposition. One may warm the 
seat of a chair in the outer room of a studio 
for hours and never get a chance to see an 
editor. But Hollywood admires personality. 
This factor will crash all gates. The writer 
who himself would get his script read, must 
be a personality-plus salesman as well as a 
good writer. Quite a few cases are on rec- 
ord of an author whose screen-story did not 
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land, but who himself did land a good posi- 
tion on the scenario staff. 

Sometimes such a job leads to a perma- 
nent place; sometimes it does not. One 
must be able to produce something. A young 
woman, formerly employed on the editorial 
staff of M-G-M told me that one day she 
conceived what she thought was an excellent 
idea for a story. She presented it to the 
scenario writers. They were enthusiastic 
about it. But they found that the idea, 
when boiled down, amounted to the climax 
of the story. Now they were in possession 
of a perfectly good climax, but no story. 
Slowly and painfully the development grew 
backward, until finally, after weeks of hard 
work, the combined efforts of the staff pro- 
duced the complete story. The young 
woman, however, was given full credit. 


Hew great a part personality plays in 

selling an original story is perhaps a 
mooted question. I was told this story by 
an instructor in photoplay writing at one 
of the Los Angeles universities. It can be 
taken for what it is worth. 

A would-be moving picture writer, with- 
out reputation as an author and minus rela- 
tives in the studios, pull, or wealth, rented 
a fine home in Beverly Hills, made the down 
payment on a Packard automobile, and used 
his personality. His liquor had the zest of 
pre-war make. His parties became known. 
The big night came. At this party was in 
attendance a famous producer. When the 
screen man was well in his cups, young 
Personality took him aside and read his story 
to him. With a fraternal arm around his 
shoulder he told the producer the story could 
be bought for a neat sum. The sale was 
made, an agreement was signed. It is said 
that the young man now owns the Beverly 
Hills home. 

Too, there is the story of the man who had 
a wonderful idea for a picture masterpiece. 
He cornered a producer and told him the 
story. It moved the big cinema man to 
tears. ‘“That’s a wonderful story,” he said, 
“and T’ll buy it.” On the unemotional next 
day, the producer tried to recall the story. 
He remembered only his tears, the crooning 
voice, the check he had signed. 

These legends serve to indicate somewhat 
the turmoil and the indefiniteness that have 
been characteristic of the moving pictures. 
Order, however, is replacing chaos. Per- 
sonality is still potent, but relying on an 
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established agent to sell screen rights to pub- 
lished work is the only definite method of 
gaining an acceptance. 

The big studios have ample justification 
for refusing to read original scripts. The 
bugaboo of plagiarism has become a real 
menace. The inexperienced writer is only 
too ready to believe that his idea has been 
appropriated by a moving-picture company, 
even though the point of similarity between 
his story and the screen story may be noth- 
ing more than an obvious bit of action 
familiar on the stage and in hundreds of 
other stories. Some of the tales of suits 
for plagiarism, based upon the most ridicu- 
lous coincidences, almost stagger credence. 

A California organization, a self-styled 
“service for writers,” has been responsible 
to a large extent for the “closed-shop” con- 
ditions at many studios. Claiming that the 
only protection against designing studios is 
to get one’s story idea published and ‘“copy- 
righted,” it has aroused the suspicions of 
thousands of inexperienced writers, making 
them believe that all studios were unscrupu- 
lous. Aiding and abetting this venal scheme 
were lawyers willing to bring suit against a 
producer upon the flimsiest pretext, merely 
in order to earn a retaining fee. 

In self protection many of the studios 
were forced to refuse to read any unsolicited 
manuscript. Only in this way could they 
avoid constant unpleasant publicity and ex- 
pense. The result has been that most studios 
look to reliable agents for such original 
manuscripts as they purchase. 

The plagiarism angle furnishes another 
reason why most studios give preference 
over the original script to screen rights to 
published material or produced plays. There 
is then no question as to the copyright and 
source of the finished picture. Then too, 
a successful play or novel has an established 
following. Thousands who have read the 
book or seen the drama will want to see the 
picture. Thousands more have read of the 
play or novel and are thus attracted to the 
cinema. 


HE situation regarding the original 

story at the independent studios is but 
little different from that of the large ones. 
However, one factor increases the market 
for the original script or for the published 
work of unknown writers. Successful stage 
plays and best-selling novels command high 
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prices for screen rights. The independents 
cannot afford to buy many of these. 

When I visited the Columbia studios, per- 
haps the leader of the independents, Edward 
T. Lowe, Jr., was the editor-in-chief. He 
has also served as head of the editorial staff 
of Universal Pictures and Warner Brothers, 

“We are always pleased to consider work 
submitted to us,” he said. “It is true that 
we don’t pay much attention to unsolicited 
manuscripts and don’t maintain a_ reading 
staff, but we buy work from reliable agents. 
In the past several years we have bought 
several unpublished originals from agents, 
as well as screen rights to published work. 
Not long ago a young man came here with 
a story. We couldn’t use it, but his work 
showed promise, so he was given a_ place 
on our scenario staff. The unknown writer 
always has a chance of selling to us through 
an agent.” 

Harry Cohn, owner of Columbia studios, 
is now trying an interesting experiment. All 
those formerly on his scenario staff have 
been dismissed and he has employed men 
who have had practical newspaper experi- 
ence, but who are without previous experi- 
ence as screen writers. One of the number 
is Jack Bechtold, a well-known writer for 
the all-fiction magazines. Others are Jo 
Swerling, James Whitaker, Joe Lilley and 
Edgar Waite. The success or failure of this 
plan may have a great deal of influence on 
other studios. 

At the Tec-Art studios, twelve companies 
make pictures. Paul Spier, scenario editor, 
said that he has bought a number of original 
stories. “If we need a story for one of our 
stars,” he said, “‘we very likely call on an 
agent to see if there’s anything on hand that 
might do. An original story might be as 
suitable as a published story.” 

Miss Ruth Hoerth, editor of Inspiration 
Pictures, said that her company purchases 
practically no work of any kind. It turns 
out a few productions in the course of 4 
year. These usually are of the spectacular 
variety, based upon the classics or upon 
historical events. 

The small independent companies, the 
quickies, offer a fair market for the original 
script or the published work of unknown 
writers. The pay usually is small and some- 
times uncertain. However, this group offers 
one definite phase of the market and some- 
times pays fair rates for accepted stories. 

An author who had sold a story dealing 
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with the history of the Mormons to one of 
the small independents told me of an experi- 
ence which, while reflecting no discredit 
upon the company, indicates the hazards. 
One member of the company that accepted 
her screen original was returning via bus 
to Los Angeles from Salt Lake City. The 
bus met with an accident and the man was 
seriously injured. Production was delayed 
and then abandoned. The story was turned 
back to the author. 

Naturally, those interested in selling ori- 
ginals or screen rights to the studios are in- 
terested in prices paid. Emerson Hough’s 
“Covered Wagon” is reported to have 
brought over $25,000. It is said that Have- 
lock Ellis was paid $10,000 for only the 
title to his book, “The Dance of Life.” 
Screen rights to successful plays and to best- 
selling novels sometimes bring very high 
prices. But the average run of material 
hought by the studios is paid for at no 
“fancy” price. 

The story is told of a large independent 
company that paid $500 to a writer who 
claimed authorship of a story. The picture 
was being produced when publicity on it 
was sent out. A synopsis of the story was 
published. One day a man walked into the 
studio bearing a copy of Blue Book maga- 
zine, containing the same story over his by- 
line. There was no question that he was the 
actual author of the story. The company 
had bought a word-for-word plagiarized ver- 
sion. The author demanded $5000 for the 
story. He was offered $2000. He held out 
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for his price. An offer of $2500 was then 
made, but still he refused. The picture was 
more than half made. Publicity for it had 
been broadcast. But the producer tore up 
the script and bade the author good day. He 
was unable to sell the story elsewhere. 
Originals and screen rights to published 
material bring all the way from $200 up- 
wards. The smaller companies, of course, 
pay the smaller prices. Usually $2000 is 
considered a good price for a screen story. 
The top price seldom exceeds $5000, except 
for highly successful plays and novels or 
originals written to order by famous writers. 


AFIER hopes were raised sky-high by 

misleading advertisements of so-called 
schools and services, the facts of the situa- 
tion may cause an undue pessimism. The 
moving picture field is no more closed to 
the writer than that of the legitimate stage. 
The tricks and subterfuges employed to gain 
a hearing in the studios find their counter- 
part in the field of the spoken drama. So 
many thousands of hopeless aspirants are 
crowding the lists that producers are natur- 
ally apathetic toward all unsponsored offer- 
ings. 

Writers are justified in viewing the 
cinema as offering a limited and occasional 
outlet for their work. It is certainly not a 
field for the inexperienced or unskilled 
craftsman. The best way to break in is to 
write for the stage and the next best is to 
write books or stories for the magazines— 
and pray for a break! 


EDITORIAL (Continued from Page 2) 


Ax “Att America Contest TEAM” has been 
named by Gilson VanderVeer, editor of the Na- 
tional Contest News, a daily feature column of 
The San Francisco News. For two years, Mr. 
VanderVeer has been tabulating the individual 
successes of thousands of national contest fans. 
The following team of ten champion contest win- 
ners is announced as the result: 

Miss Mabel Millspaugh, Anderson, Ind. 

Mrs. C. M. Stevenson, P. O. Box 801, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Frank G. Davis, P. O. Box 428, Springfield, Ohio. 


_Rey. Kenneth R. Close, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Eloise Knox Neimeyer, R. R. 1, Clayton, Ind. 

Harold Green, 11506 Whitmore Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Oliva Huebner Dennis, 422 W. 7th St., Erie, Pa. 

Ket L. Dunbar, 166 Santa Clara Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Flaatharine Holland Brown, 811 S. Main Street, Orlando, 


"ag Phillipson, 3137 S. W. 13th Street, Des Moines, 


Each of the above was selected for outstanding 
success il some particular type of contest. Mr. 
VanderVeer has compiled figures showing that 
offerings in legitimate national prize competitions 
during the past twelve months approximated $3,- 
400,000. In 1900 the total was less than $25,000. 
Since January, almost $2,000,000 has been offered 
by manufacturers, publishers, and philanthropists. 
According to Mr. VanderVeer’s estimate, there 
are over 11,000,000 contest fans in the United 
States. A single letter-writing contest recently 
drew over 1,500,000 replies. VanderVeer himself 
is claimed to be the best informed person on con- 
testing in the world. During the past two years 
he has written over 800,000 words on the subject 
for newspapers and magazines. At least two of 
his All-America Team have captured more than 
$20,000 each in prizes. 
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How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


VII—Derective Suort-Srories 


MANY who are 
reading this series 
of pieces in THE 
AutTHor & Jour- 
NALIST have writ- 
ten to me about 
them. Some let- 
ters have been 
flowery with 
praise. Others 
have been harsh 
with criticism. 
Some have tossed 
roses, and others 
bricks. 

Edwin Baird And some have 
expressed an earnest desire that I devote a 
special installment to the short-story. 


This request is reasonable. Undoubted- 
ly, there are more writers applying them- 
selves to the short-story than to the novel. 
Therefore, this chapter shall discuss exclu- 
sively the short detective story. 


There is, as every writer knows, a differ- 
ence between the technique of the short- 
story and that of the novel. Even in the 
case of detective fiction, wherein both novel 
and short-story employ substantially the 
same formula, this difference exists. 

Both must submit a problem to be solved, 
both must stimulate the readers’ curiosity 
regarding the outcome of that problem, and 

both must, at the end, present a logical solu- 
tion of it. Aside from that, there is little 
similarity. 

In the novel we have plenty of elbow 
room. Plenty of time for building up back- 
ground, and characterization, and atmos- 
phere. We can, if we like, stray off into 
interesting bypaths and ramble about here 
and there—as Van Dine does in some of his 
murder cases. 

In the short-story there is no space for 
that. We must get our effects quickly— 
head into our story at once and rush on to 
the climax. No time, now, for painting 
pretty pictures. 
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If the novel is a portrait, the short-story 
is a snapshot. 

Observe economy. Avoid everything that 
has no bearing on the problem in hand. And 
let the delineation of character and local col- 
or fall where they will. 

In writing a short-story—even more so 
than in writing a novel—it is of considerable 
benefit to have a working synopsis of your 
plot. Before you put a word of your story 
on paper, have a detailed outline of all its 
salient points. Know exactly where you are 
going and how you are going to get there. 

Generally it is best to use a minimum of 
characters and a like economy of scene and 
time. If you can reduce the number of your 
characters to three or four, have the action 
take place in a single “set,” and confine the 
story to a brief interval—all to the good. 
It will make for unity and easier reading, 
and, most important of all, it will intensify 
the dramatic effect. 

No elaborate ornamentation, please, in the 
short detective story. Make it concise and 
simple, and keep to the point. 

What length, short-stories? Any length, 
now, from 1000 to 10,000 words. The most 
favorable length, for most magazines, is be- 
tween these two—or about 5000 words. — 

And what particular type of detective 
story do magazine editors especially like‘ 
This, I take it, is, of all questions, most im- 
portant to the young writer. And, for that 
matter, older ones, too. 


LE us, then, inspect a few examples of 

short detective stories published in vat- 
ious magazines. Let us take them apart an 
analyze them, and try to discover what made 
them that way, and why they brought home 
checks instead of rejection slips. 

Here is one in a recent issue of Scribner's, 
written by John Hawk and entitled “Mur- 
derers Shouldn’t Overlook Little Things! 
Let’s examine it: 

Ralph Saunders, recluse, is alone at night in his 


home. Fred Atkins calls and pays him blackmail. 
They play chess. As Atkins is leaving, Saunders 
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exhibits an automatic pistol. Atkins, wearing 
gloves, twists the pistol against Saunders’ head and 
discharges a bullet into his brain, killing him in- 
stantly. 

Atkins carelessly tosses the chessmen in their 
box, just as he had often seen Saunders toss them, 
but, as he does this, one of the pawns drops, un- 
noticed, in the cuff of his trousers. He then ar- 
ranges the room exactly as he had found it, and 
goes home and to bed. 


Next day the body of Saunders is found, pistol. 


in hand. “Suicide,” says Constable Higgins. But 
Detective Miller, counting the chessmen, finds a 
pawn is missing. Disguised as a dry cleaner, he 
calls at Atkins’ home for his suit, discovers the 
pawn in the trousers and arrests Atkins for mur- 
der. 


Not much weight to that plot, you may 
say. And not much mystery, either. Yet 
the story compels a reading, chiefly because 
the reader is unaware what clue the mur- 
derer has overlooked and how it will trap 
him. (Nothing is said of the missing pawn 
till near the end.) He is careful not to 
leave any fingerprints on the pistol, equally 
careful to remove every trace of his pres- 
ence in Saunders’ house, and _ particularly 
careful in establishing an alibi. And he hap- 
pily believes that he has committed a super- 
crime—“Higgins-proof ; Miller-proof; even 
God-proof!” Not until he is arrested, 
charged with murder, do we learn of the 
tiny thing that he overlooked. 

This is far from being a great detective 
story. I could probably find a dozen in the 
current wood-pulps that would outclass it 
in ingenuity. But it has suspense, it is writ+ 
ten in a clear and entertaining style, unen- 
cumbered with emotion or heroics—and it 
landed in Scribner’s. And that, as most 
writers will agree, is really all that matters. 

The Curtis Publishing Co., I understand, 
is besieged by more writers than any other 
publishing house in the country, from which 
I deduce that many of my readers desire to 
place their stories with that phenomenal 
weekly, The Saturday Evening Post. Very 
well; here is something that Curtis accepted 
—"The Capture,” by James Hay, Jr.—that 
might well stand as a perfect example of a 
Saturday Evening Post detective story. It 
starts off thus: 


Vinal sat in a plain deal chair near the cold fire- 
place, his body leaning slightly forward, his hands 
esting lightly upon his knees. With the exception 
of two brief interruptions, he had been in that 
Position for more than twelve hours, but there 
was in the lines of his still figure that which sug- 
gested desperate expectancy, incessant alertness. 

t eleven o’clock that morning he had risen 
from the chair by inches and tiptoed to the win- 
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dow and, gently pulling aside the thick, dirty cur- 
tain, had looked out through a chink in the closed 
shutters to glance at the two policemen patrolling 
the pavement outside. In that journey he had not 
made a sound. Not a board had creaked. There 
had not been so much as the scraping of one part 
of his clothing against another. And again at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, creeping, a master of si- 
lence, he had repeated the pilgrimage and had 
seen the same patrol. At the back of the house, 
he knew, was a third blue-coated man. 

On the far side of the room was a door and 
beyond that door were Pole and Dowell, two of 
the men who had murdered old Sothoron and old 
Sothoron’s wife... . 


The story continues in that vein, with 
elaborate attention to detail, painstaking de- 
scription of every move made by Vinal; and 
the reader is cleverly led to believe that he 
is a detective seeking the two murderers 
who are hidden in the house with him. He 
is sure of this when Vinal, pointing revol- 
vers at the pair, marches them out to the 
street and turns them over to the police. He 
disappears in the ensuing hubbub; and then 
comes the climax: 

“As soon as we get the Colonel,” the desk ser- 
geant remarked to the two captives, “the three 
of you will hang.” : 

This was too much for the nerves of the little, 
ratlike Pole. He burst into wild hysterical laugh- 

“Aw !” he squeaked, the tears streaming down his 
face. “You poor fools! The Colonel’s got a big 
start on you! The man who brought us down the 
steps was the Colonel. That was Vinal himself. 
He’s made another getaway !” 

It’s a trick plot—one of those stock prod- 
ucts that are always bobbing up, in various 
forms, in an editor’s mail—but the fresh 
and original treatment persuaded the Curtis 
editors to accept it. 


A® a matter of fact, many of the detec- 

tive stories in magazines are variants 
of old plots which every editor knows, or 
ought to know if he reads the manuscripts 
that are submitted to him. Going through 
a heap of manuscripts, he can readily pick 
out the stories that use these threadbare 
plots. I have in mind a certain plot that 
appears, with variations, in my manuscript 
mail at least three times a week. I shall 
speak of it later. 

Meanwhile, let us consider “The Sting of 
the Wasp,” by Richard Connell, accepted 
by the Crowell Publishing Co. This is a 
variant of the Missing Weapon plot: 

A dead man is found, shot through the heart. 


In his hand is the suspect’s shirt stud. There is 
no weapon near the body. Obviously, this is mur- 
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der, and the detectives proceed on that assump- 
tion. But Matthew Kelton, the puzzle worker and 
cryptographer, maintains that the man killed him- 
self and in such manner as to convict his enemy of 
murdering him. “But where is the gun?” he is 
asked. “The man couldn’t shoot himself through 
the heart and then get rid of the gun.” Kelton 
then demonstrates that the man tied a string to 
the weapon, a small pistol, and attached the string 
to the foot of an owl. He killed himself, and the 
owl flew away with the pistol. And, sure enough, 
the owl is found in the woods, with the pistol 
tied to its leg. 

Another familiar plot is that of The 
Thief who Hides the Jewel. Arthur Som- 
ers Roche used this in his story called “The 
Club of One-Eyed Men,” which he sold to 
The Red Book. The thief conceals the pre- 
cious gem—this time a pearl of great price— 
in his false eye, and the gentleman crook, 
who is also a shrewd detective, contrives to 
steal both eye and pearl. 

The favorite, however, is The Murder in 
a Sealed Room. All of us take a crack at 
this. It’s sure-fire stuff with most editors. 
One of the best examples of this plot is 
Joseph Gollomb’s ““A Case Without a Clue,” 
published by the Macaulay Company. Here’s 
Gollomb’s story in a capsule : 

Dr. Kernstoff is found dead in his room, his 
skull crushed. The room is locked and bolted on 
the inside, and the lethal weapon is missing. The 
roof is three stories above the room, the street 
four floors below. There is only one way that 
the murderer could have entered the room, and 
that is by way of the window, but the dust on 
the window-sill is undisturbed. The German po- 
lice machine gets busy on the baffling case and 
clears up the mystery with its usual thoroughness. 
The murderer had entered the room by means of 
a rope and steel spurs. He had stepped across 
the window-sill, careful not to disturb the dust, 
and he wore gloves so he would leave no finger- 


prints. 

There seems no objection, particularly, to 
using the fundamentals of standardized plot, 
provided only you give it a new twist and 
rejuvenate it with some freshness of style 
and originality of viewpoint. Indeed, I of- 
ten question if the best of us can do any bet- 
ter than this; because, after all, there is 
really no such thing as a brand-new story 
plot. But I vigorously object to a writer 
using a standardized plot in the standardized 
way. 

As an example of this offense, I direct 
your attention to “The Langdon Mystery,” 
by Leroy Scott, in The New McClure’s 
(now, happily, the old McClure’s). Here 
we have a trite plot treated in a trite man- 
ner, with all the cheap artificiality and bla- 


tant dialogue that flourished, a generation 
ago, in the ridiculous old melodramas. Con. 
sider: 

The paralyzed old lady sits in her invalid’s chair, 
observing a furious quarrel between her daughter 
and son-in-law. She is unable to move, or speak, 
or even to lift her hands. The daughter is called 
from the room. When she returns, her husband 
lies dead, “blood slowly spreading on the leit 
bosom of his evening shirt.” Alarms and excur- 
sions. Turmoil and confusion. False suspects 
and misleading clues. And then we are told, 
with exclamation points, that the paralyzed mother, 
goaded to a frenzy and galvanized to action by an 
unwonted stimulant, had seized the gun and 
plugged her villainous son-in-law neatly through 
the heart. And if anybody is surprised by that 
he is certainly no reader of detective stories. A 
hardened addict, such as your chronicler, would 
spot the old lady the moment the dead body was 
found. 

“Conjur,” by Pernet Patterson, published 
in The Atlantic Monthly, although not a de- 
tective story, 1s an example of how to create 
a feeling of mystery and terror, quite essen- 
tial in detective fiction, and as such we may 
notice it here. 

The story deals with a “high yaller nigger,” a 
college-bred butler at Kennon Hills plantation, and 
Aunt Runa, the “conjur woman.” Charlie, the 
butler, laughs at the superstitious fears of the 
other negro servants, who are awed by Aunt 
Runa’s mysterious powers, but when he finds liz- 
ards in his whisky, toads in his bed, and evil-smell- 
ing “conjur balls” in his room, he begins to share 
their fear, although his pride forbids him to show 
it. He taunts Aunt Runa to her face, and once, 
infuriated, he strikes her. From then on, his life 
is a nightmare. All manner of weird things hap- 
pen to him. He is plagued day and night by the 
“curse” that Aunt Runa has wished upon him, 
and in the end it drives him insane and he is car- 
ried off to the state asylum. 

For its impression of steadily mounting 
terror, and its subtle suggestion of eerie 
influences, “Conjur” might profitably be 
studied by the detective fictionist. Particu- 
larly if he is specializing in the short-story, 
he should understand the knack of saying 
much in little, of implying more than he 
actually tells, and “Conjur” does this ad- 
mirably. The story appears in Edward J. 
O’Brien’s “The Best Short Stories of 1929, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


REVERTING to that much-used story, 
mentioned a while ago, here it is in Its 
standard form: 
A man enters a jewelry store and buys an & 
pensive diamond. He offers a check in paymett. 


The proprietor accepts the check and the mai 
walks out with his purchase. He crosses the 
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street to a barber shop and offers to sell the dia- 
mond for a fraction of its cost. The jeweler, in- 
tormed of this and convinced he’s been stung with 
a rubber check, has the man arrested. The check 
proves to be O. K. The man then threatens the 
jeweler with a $100,000 damage suit, but finally 
agrees to settle for $50,000. 

I've read this story in all its various forms 
—and heaven knows it has a bewildering 
variety !—and shall probably keep on read- 
ing it. Sometimes it is a motor-car the man 
buys. Again the crook is a girl, who pur- 
chases a costly fur piece. And sometimes 
the merchant refuses to accept the check 
until he has verified it. When he learns 
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the check is valid, the crook deftly switches 
checks on him, or withdraws his money 
from the bank. 

In any case, it is always the same story. 
And it has been coming to me for many 
years from all manner of writers and from 
all sections of the country. Only this morn- 
ing I received two versions of it—one from 
Des Moines, Iowa, the other from Los An- 
geles. 

I often wonder who originally wrote that 
story. Whoever he is, he ought to feel 
deeply flattered. 

(To be Continued Next Month) 
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The Juvenile Market 


BY ANN WARNER 


“WELL, if the editors 
are that fussy, I'll never 
try to write juveniles,” 
the wail goes up. “I 


could be so many things 
one mustn’t do!” 

Yet really there is no 
market in which a little 
intelligent effort will 
bring acceptances more 
surely. Certain restric- 
tions must be recognized. 
The purpose back of 
many of the magazines 
must be considered. Not 
only the young readers 
must be satisfied, but 
adults furnishing the financial backing. The 
editors frequently have reasons for being 
what seems needlessly arbitrary. 

The essential differences between the adult 
and the juvenile story must be recognized. 
The child has not the mentality of the adult, 
nor the same interests. There is a distinct 
technique to juvenile stories which cannot be 
enlarged upon in an article on marketing. 
But we will assume that you have written 
a story from the true juvenile angle. Where 
shall you offer it ? 

The whole range of markets varies from 
the adult publications. Instead of classifi- 
cation according to type, it is largely accord- 
Ing to age. There is really an amazing sim- 
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never imagined there‘ 


ilarity in stories among all the varying pub- 
lications for the same age. 

First, perhaps we might divide juvenile 
publications into two broad groups—Re- 
ligious and General publications. Only a 
small minority, however, fall under the head- 
ing of General. Two splendid markets, The 
American Girl and Boys’ Life are made pos- 
sible by the Girl and Boy Scout organiza- 
tions. Everygirl’s is supported by the Camp- 
fire Girls. 

The American Boy, since Youth's Com- 
panion closed its fine long record, stands 
almost alone as a splendid independent mar- 
ket. At present it is practically closed, 
owing to an accumulation of material. St. 
Nicholas still endears itself to readers, but 
it is not an especially open market. John 
Martin's Book, for much younger readers, 
is largely the product of staff work, but 
seems eager to secure exceptional material. 
Child Life is a market for high class work 
for younger children, but usually reports that 
it is overstocked. 

Fairy stories have few editorial friends. 
Syndicates and children’s pages in adult 
magazines often use them. As a rule the 
juvenile material in adult magazines is writ- 
ten to order, but there are possibly a few 
exceptions. These are markets that must 
be run down individually. 

When we come to the religious publica- 
tions, the age divisions are sharp, due to 
their distribution in the various departments 
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of the Sunday Schools. First there is the 
tiny tot age, 4 to 9; then the junior age, 9 
to 12; the intermediate age, 12 to 16; and 
last, the young people verging on adult 
years. Some magazines, of course, overlap. 
For instance, Wee Wisdom, a Unity publi- 
cation, while really for tiny tots, has many 
stories much older in thought, yet not 
enough to make it really a true junior pub- 
lication. 

Each publication, of course, has its own 
little individual quirks. An account of these 
cannot be crowded into a brief space, and 
anyhow they are best learned by experience. 
It takes a little more postage at first, but 


if the stories are true juveniles, they will be. 


grabbed up somewhere, each sale helping 
you to establish your own markets. Nearly 
every religious publishing house offers to 
send free copies to those who mail postage. 
There is no better way to an editor’s heart 


JUVENILE FICTION MARKETING CHART 


Consult Handy Market List for length requirements and other details. 
are 1000 to 4000 words for older classifications, 1000 to 2500 for junior ages, 300 to 1200 for tiny tots. 


\\ 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 
OLDER AGE 
(Boy) TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
The American Boy (Boy and Girl) 
Wee Wisdom 


Picture Story Paper 
Picture World 
Little Learner (2-5) 


Model Airplane News 
Ropeco 
Boys’ Monthly Magazine 


The Funnies Dew Drops 
American Newspaper Boy Mayflower 
Open Road for Boys Our Little Ones 
torylan: 
Storytime 
The American Girl Stories 
Everygirl’s — (2-5) 
unshine 
(Boy and Girl) Our Little Folks 
St. Nicholas Sunshine for Little People 
Story Hour 
JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) (Boy) 
Child Life 
John Martin’s Book The Junior Boy 
Playmate (Girl) 


Junior Home Magazine 

The Children’s Hour 

Every Child’s Magazine 
Kindergarten Primary Mag. 


The Junior Girl 
(Boy and Girl) 


What To Do 

Junior World (Phil.) 

Junior World (St. Louis) 

Juniors 

Junior Life 

Junior Christian Endeavor 
World 

Junior Joys 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade 
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than a little knowledge and understanding of 
his publication. [Especially if you can apply 
that knowledge! 

With few exceptions, the religious publi- 
cations are printed on one, two, or three 
sheets—just a limited number of rigid-size 
pages. The editor is forced to consider 
length. A story of the wrong length, how- 
ever desirable in other respects, cannot, 
under these conditions, receive a warm wel- 
come. The word length must be checked 
carefully in picking the market. Fortunately 
the editors give the AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’s 
Handy Market List very exact figures on 
this score. These cannot be ignored if 
checks are to be expected. 

The following chart attempts to group the 
magazines, bringing together the possible 
markets for each type of story. Each list is 
arranged — necessarily very roughly —ac- 
cording to payment, those offering highest 
rates appearing first in the lists. 
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In general, short-story limits 


INTERMEDIATE (12 to 16) SENIOR AGE (16 on) 


(Boy) (Boy and Girl) 
Target (Boyland) Olive Leaf 
Haversa Classmate (Wellspring) 
Boys’ World The High Road 


Young People’s Weekly 
Forward 

Young People’s Paper 
Young People 

Epworth Herald 


Youth’s World 
The Pioneer 
Boys’ Comrade 
Boy Life 


(Girl) Young Israel 
Portal (Firelight) Folks 
orchbearer 
Girls’ Companion The Front Rank 
Girls’ World Onward 


Queens’ Gardens Young People’s Friend 


Girls’ Circle 
Girlhood Days 


(Boy and Girl) 


Ycuth 
Lutheran Boys and Girls 
Christian Youth 
Intermediate Weekly 

he Beacon 
The Young Churchman 
The Young Crusader 
The Friend 
Youth’s Comrade 
Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


(Using limited amount of 

juvenile material—usually for 

tiny tots and written to 

order.) 

Holland’s 

Christian Science Monitor 

Farmer’s Wife 

Babyhood 

Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 

Grit 


Sovereign Visitor 

he Farmer 
Delineator 
Woman’s Home Companion 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS 


PuBLIsHED QUARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part or THE AutTHor & JOURNALIST 
JuNnE, 1930 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenent form, the information of chief impor- 
tance to writers concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 
minute. New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in 
preparing for each quarterly publication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 
Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. Acc. indicates payment on or soon after acceptance; Pub., 
payment on or after publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 1 cent or better; 


fair rates, % to 1 cent; low rates, under %4 cent. 


Ind. indicates indefinite rates. Inc. indicates data in- 


complete. The editor’s name is given last before the word rates. Release of book, motion-picture, and 
other rights is usually a matter of special arrangement, so this information is not included. In general, 
the better-paying magazines are generous in releasing supplementary rights to authors. 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular, and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
rates of 1 cent a word or better. 


Aces, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) War-air novel- 
ettes on Western front 15,000 to 25,000. Verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 7500, novelettes 
35,000, 6-part serials 65,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c up, Acc. 

Action Novels, 220 E. 42d St., New York (Bi-M-20) 
Western, adventure novelettes 10,000, novels 20,000 to 
25,000, American hero. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Action Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Outdoor adventure short-stories up to 6000; novelettes 
9000 to 12,000, novels 20,000 to 25,000. Some woman in- 
terest permissible. Verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. (2M-25) Adventure, 
Western, sea, foreign short stories 1200 to 15,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 40,000, serials 50,000 to 100,000; fillers up to 
1000, adventure articles, verse. A. A. Proctor. 2c up, 
verse 50c to $1 line, fillers $10 up, Acc. 

Airplane Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Air action short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 8000 to 
30,000, serials 30,000 up. No love interest. Wm. L. Mayer. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Air Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,- 
000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete novels 20,000 to 
25,000. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Air Trails, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
air short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
serials 40,000, occasional articles 1500, verse 4 to 6 stan- 
zas. Paul Chadwick. Ic up, Acc. 


All Star Detective Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-20) Thrilling mystery novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Love 
interest permissible. Carl Happel. 2c up, Acc. 


All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-20) Clean 
love short-stories, heroine’s viewpoint, to 7000, novel- 
ettes up to 14,000, serials up to 30,000 (prefers synopsis). 
Verse up to 14 lines. Miss Madeline M. Heath. 1c up, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 


American Magazine The, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials 45,000 to 60,- 
000, illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 1500, human- 
interest articles 3500 to 5000, stories of achievement. 
Summer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 


American ‘Mercury, The, 730 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
and political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
literary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

Argosy Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) 
Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous short-stories 

to 7000, novelettes up to 20,000, serials up to 70,- 
00, prose fillers up to 400. A. H. Bittner, 1%c up, Acc. 

Asia, 468 4th Ave. New York. (M-35) Articles on ori- 
ental life and thought interpreted in human terms; rela- 
— between East and West, Russia and Africa included, 

ittle fiction. Marietta Neff; Gertrude Emerson. Good 
rates, Acc. 

y Association Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 

- M. C. A. publication. Devoted to life problems, inter- 
oan of young men. Articles, personality sketches 2000 to 
500. Prefers query. F. G. Weaver. 1c up, Acc. 


Astonishing Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Pseudo-scientific fiction. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 

Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Fantastic pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 10, 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3 or 4-part serials 40,000 to 
60,000. Love interest permitted. Harry Bates. 2c up, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Com- 
ment, reviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Good rates, Acc. 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) War and air 
short-stories, 3000 to 8000, novelettes 12,000 to 40,000 se- 
rials 45,000 to 60,000, installments of 15,000, ballad verse 
up to 32 lines. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley, 2 to 10c, 
poetry 25c line, Acc. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, Western, adventure, short-stories 4000 to 8000, 
— 10,000 to 15,000. Joseph T. Shaw, Good rates, 

ce. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Clean romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town back- 
ground, 1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels. 
Monthly _true-experience prize contests. Edwin Balmer; 
Donald Kennicott, associate. 2c up, Acc. 

Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) General 
and literary articles, essays, 1000 to 3500, distinctive 
short-stories 1000 to 5000. Seward Collins. Good rates, Acc. 
(Overstocked.) 

Breezy Stories, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 18,000; 
light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Jokes, gags, up to 200, verse up to 60 lines, ideas for 
cartoons, humorous aviation material. Bill O’Donnell. 
Jokes, cartoons $2 to $10; verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Century, The, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Q-75) Essays 
2000 to 4000; serious, travel, literary articles 3000 to 6000; 
short-stories 3500 to 5000, verse; high literary standard. 
Hewitt H. Howland. Good rates, Acc. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Detective, 
mystery short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 
30,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happel. 
2c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Youthful modern short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, 
serials, general and sport articles, college-interest; 
sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, 
art work. H. N. Swanson. First-class rates, jokes $1, 
verse 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Fast 
moving action short-stories, collegiate background, sex 
interest, 4000 to 5000; novelettes 10,000, collegiate articles 
up to 1500, humorous verse, jokes. N. L. Pines. 1c up, 
verse 10c to 20c line, jokes 35c to 50c, Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Short-stories 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,000; articles, editorials. Wm. 
L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contemporary 
science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for men 
2500 to 3500; action short-stories 5000, verse. John Donahue. 
1 to 3c, Ace. 
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Comfort, August, Me. (M-5) Short-stories 1000, articles, 
family interest, household miscellany. V. V. Detwiler. 1 
to 3c, Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Detective novels 60,000 to 75,000, true 
tales of detective work 1000 to 2500; short-stories up to 
5000. H. A. Keller. 1c, Acc. 

Complete Love Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Love novels 60,000 to 70,000, short-stories up to 
5000. 1c, Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
50,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 1!4c to 2c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, unusual 
themes; articles, personal experience, 4000 to 5000. Ray 
Long. First-class rates, Acc. 

Courtroom Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Novels with courtroom setting 50,000. Harold Hersey. 
ic, Acc. 

Cewboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 7500, novelettes 
35,000. W. M. Clayton, H. A. McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Romantic, sentimental love short-stories, girl’s viewpoint 
4000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 
60,000, love lyrics 8 to 16 lines. Helen MacVichié. 1 to 2c, 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M-25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas A. 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-35) Articles on any branch of musical show business, 
news slants important, 2500. Paul R. Milton. 2c, Acc. 
New York. 


Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., 
(M-10) Dramatic, human short-stories 5000, _ serials, 
articles. Oscar Graeve. First-class rates, Acc. 
Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 


S -10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
oward V. Bloomfield. 1%4c up, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective and mystery short-stories up to 5000, 
novelettes up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, 12,000- 
word installments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. 
F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First 
-~ short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 50,000, verse, of 
love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Eagles of the Air, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Air 
fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey. About Ic, Acc. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up to 50,000. 
Joseph T. Fanning. First-class rates, Acc. 

Excitement, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) High- 
ene action sfories, all types. Lawrence Lee. Good rates, 

ce. 


Far East Stories, 158 W. 10th St., New York. (M) Ad- 
venture fiction laid in Orient, Philippines, South Sea 
Islands, etc. Wallace R. Bamber. 2c, Acc. 

Far West Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
25,000; serials, installments of 12,000; short articles 300 
to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women of general and household inter- 
est; short-stories, short serials, verse, short-stories for 
boys and girls. F. W. Beckman, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Fight Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Action 
stories of the prize ring, short-stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 14,000. J. B. Kelly. John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 
lc up, Acc. 

_ Film Fun 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humerous verse. Ernest 

_ Heyn. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 up, Acc. 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic 
novels 25,000, strong love interest. W. M. Clayton, John 
Burr. 2c up, Acc. 

_Flying Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) Avia- 
tion stories emphasizing vivid love interest. Short-stories 
4000 to 8000, novelettes 15,000, serials 30,000 to 50,000. 
First or third person. Walter E. Colby. 2c, Acc. 

Flying Stories, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (M-25) 
Air fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey. About 1c, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
Short-stories. articles of interest to overseas men up to 
2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, The, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Controversal articles, essays, “first” short-stories 2000 to 
3000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. Good rates, Acc. 
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Frontier Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Ad. 
venture, frontier-life short-stories, 3000 to 6000; novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, novels 18,000 to 25,000. J. B. Kelly; John F, 
Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Gangland Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Gang and racketeer fiction. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 

Gangster Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Crime short-stories, detective mnovelettes and serials, 
Harold Hersey. About 1c, Acc. 

Ghost Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Articles, 
short-stories, serials, dealing with occult and supernatural, 
Harold Hersey. 1c up, Acc. 

Goblin, 265 Vitre St., W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
(M-25) Light informative topical articles, Canadian in- 
terest, 1500 to 2000, short-stories 2000 to 3000, light verse. 
Joseph E. McDougall. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Golden West, The, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories, novelettes. Tom Chadburn. Up to 
2c, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York 
(M-25) Articles on women’s and household interests; 
——* serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. First-class 
rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York 
(M-50) Society and women’s interests, short-stories, se- 
rials. Practically closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-4) 
Human interest articles, controversial essays, short- 
stories, 4000 to 7000; serials up to 60,000; verse; high 
—s standard. Thomas B. Wells. First-class rates, 

icc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South 
2000 to 7000, short-stories 3000 up, serials 80,000; verse, 
children’s stories. Martha Stipe. 4c up, verse 50c line, 
photos $2.50 up., Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 

M-10) Short-stories, articles of home interest, Myriam 

ieve. 2c, Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories 
under 1000. also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 40,000, verse 
usually under 20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-15) Emotional 
confessional short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 10,000 to 
30,000. Elizabeth Sharp, 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, Woolworth Bldg., New 
York. (M-10) Detective novels 60,000 up; short crime 
stories with photos. Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
(M-10) Love novels 60,000 up; short articles, love interest. 
Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles usually arranged for. Short-stories 2000 up, 
serials up to 70,000; verse. Loring A. Schuler. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, The, 220 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-2U) Cowboy short-sturies 4UUU tu OUUU, up w 
yoga serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse. J. B. Kelly. lc up, 

Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthtul appeal, luw 
to 5000; timely human-interest articles. Sheppard Butler. 
first-class rates, Acc. Short-stories under 1000, $100 eac 

Life, 598 Madison. Ave., New York, (W-10) Humor 10 
verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. Norman Anthony. First- 
class rates, jokes up to $5, Acc. 

Love Romances, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Strongly plotted, human love stories 3000 tuo 6U00, nuv- 
elettes 10,000 to 12,000, novels 20,000, serials, 40,000 to 60,- 
yee verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, 

cc. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 2500 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000, 2 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000, 
verse up to 16 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (Bi-M-10) Articles on Canadian subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. lc up, Acc. 


Marriage Stories, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Short-stories of present-day marriage problems, middle- 
class characters, 2500 to 7500; serials 15,000 to 30, 
Elizabeth Sharp, Ic to 2c, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
25) True detective and crime stories, outstanding cone 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. Alan Hymn! 
2c, extra for photos, Acc. 
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McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York. (M-10) 
General and household interests; provocative articles 1500 
to 3000, short-stories 2500 to 6000, serials. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Mentor, The, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) His- 
torical, art, science, literature, travel articles 1000 to 
5000. George R. Martin. Good rates, Acc. 

Miss 1930, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Light love 
short-stories 4000 to 5000, novelettes 15,000 to 18,000, serials 
20,000 up, articles on unusual girl achievements .1500 to 
4000, light narrative verse up to 30 lines, jokes. F. Orlin 
Tremaine. 214 to 3c, verse 25 to 50c line, jokes $2 each, 
Acc. 

Mobs, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) Gangland and 
racketeer fiction. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 

Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-20) 
Needlework, homecraft, housekeeping articles; one short- 
story and one poem per month. Stella M. Bradford. Good 
rates, Acc. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Authoritative travel articles, 
illustrated. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

Navy Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) Action 
stories of the navy at war, work, and play. Complete 
novels 25,000, novelettes 12,000 to 15,000, shorts up to 6000. 
Richard A. Martinsen, executive Ed. lc up, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 

New York Magazine Programs, 108 Wooster St., New 
York. (W) Short-stories 800 to 1000. Verse, fillers, jokes. 
Barbara Blake. 5c, Acc. (Overstocked.) ; 

North*West Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Snow country, rangeland fast-moving action short-stories 
up to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 50,000. 
Sympathetic element required; verse. J. B. Kelly; John 
F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Outlaws of the West, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-25) 
Western fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 
Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York. (W-15) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, short-stories up to 3000, verse. 
Francis R. Bellamy. 1!4c up, verse, $10 to $25, Acc. 

Over the Top, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Front- 
line war short-stories, serials; experience letters. E. C. 
Richards. 1c up, Acc. 


Parent’s Magazine, The, 255 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Health, child psychology, education articles 1000 to 3000, 
short-stories, verse, jokes. No juvenile material. Clara 
pind Littledale. 1c, Acc. Shortcuts in child raising 300, 

each. 

Pennac News, The, Rittenhouse Squ., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Sports, outdoor articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 
1500. Francis M. Stifler. 114c up, photos $1 up, Acc. 

People’s Popular Monthly, 801 2d St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(M-5) Love, rural, Western, woman-appeal short-stories 
500, novelettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 500, 
fillers 50 to 200. Ruth Elaine Wilson. 4c, Acc. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 
Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 
— short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Arthur T.° 

ance. First-class rates, Acc. 

Plain Talk, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Comment, 
Teviews, articles, essays, verse, short-stories, sketches, at- 
tacks on fallacies, consorship, drastic legislation. G. D. 
Eaton, Burton Rascoe. le up, Acc. 

Popular Biography, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Lives of interesting characters up to 5000; contemporary 
vignettes 1000 to 1500. Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 


Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Romantic adventure, mystery, humor, business, Western 
rt-stories 5000 to 9000, novelettes 40,000, serials 70,000 
up; poorage appeal. Richard Merrifield, Philip Conroy. 
rates, Acc. 


youick Trigger Stories of the West, 25 W. 43d St., New 
An ee Western fiction, all lengths. Harold Hersey. 
» Acc, 


cRacketeer Stories, 25 W. 43d St., New York. 
=a — racket fiction, all lengths. Harold 


yranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2-M-20) 
on love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 30,000 
F 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse, fact items. Miss 
anny Elsworth. 2c up, verse 25c, Acc. 
( Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
) Railroad short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000, 
— 50,000 up. Railroad articles 2000 to 3000; verse, mis- 
Celany, photos. Wm. Edward Hayes. 1%c, Acc. 
Mt operand Love Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
0 ) Western love short-stories 4000 to 9000, novelettes 
fates to 35,000, serials 50,000 to 60,000. Verse, Western fact 
- 4 fillers 10 to 500. W. M. Clayton; Miss Fanny Ells- 
orth. 2c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 


M-25) 
ersey. 
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Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 18,000 to 25,000; 
detective, police, crime articles with photos 1000 to 6000. 
Edwin Baird. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Real Love Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Confession type first-person love stories. Daisy Bacon. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer; Donald 
Kennicott, associate. First-class rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on politics, economics, national and social prob- 
lems, travel; short summaries of foreign articles. Albert 
Shaw. 2c up, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
Comment, human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
1500 to 1800, verse. Emerson Gause. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sa., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 4000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 9000, serials up to 90,000, humorous verse, 
skits, material for “Getting On in the World” and “Out- 
door” departments 1000. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Scotland Yard, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. (M-20) 
True detective, mystery stories international locale, told 
under official by-line; short-stories up to 8000, novelettes 
up to 15,000, serials up to 30,000. True crime articles, inter- 
views 6000. C. W. Mowre. 1!%4c up, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, verse; high literary 
standard. Robert Bridges. Good rates, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Outdoor, 
Western, Northern, gangster, Oriental, lumber, industrial, 
railroad, sea short-stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 15,000 to 
35,000, serials 35,000 to 75,000, outdoor fillers 50 to 500. Roy 
de S. Horn; Frederick Clayton, Associate. 2c up, verse 25c 
line; fillers 1c, Acc. 

Sky Riders, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front war flying short-steries 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 
12,000 to 25,000. 13%4c up, Acc. 

Smart Set, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
of interest to young women 1500 to 2500; human-interest 
short-stories, young love, 3500 to 5000, serials, 35,000 to 
45,000. Margaret E. Sangster. Good rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) 
Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon suggestions, epigrams, ballads. 
W. H. Fawcett; A. F. Lockhart, associate. Jokes $3, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Snappy Magazine, 28 W. 44th St., New York. (M) 
Say snappy stories 1000 to 2500. Alexander Samalman. 
c, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Competitive sport short-stories 6000, novelettes up to 10,- 
000. Lawrence Lee. Good rates, Acc. 

Spur, The, 425 5th Ave., New York. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art miscellany, personalities, humor, verse, class 
subjects. H. S. Adams. Good rates, Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
True detective stories, solved cases dealing with unusual 
crimes, shorts up to 6000, 2-part stories 10,000. Roscoe 
Fawcett, Jack Smalley, 2c, photos $5, Acc. 

Submarine Stories, 100 5th ‘Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Submarine short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 12,000 to 
25,000. Geo. T. Delacorte, Jr. le up, Acc. 

Sweetheart Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2M-15) Love 
short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000, serials 35,000 
y 50,000, verse 4 to 16 lines. Dorothy Grinnell. 1c to 2c, 

ce. 


Thinker, The, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Authoritative articles on modern thought-trends. Pre- 
fers query. Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, humorous short- 
stories up to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, novels 20,000 
to 25,000, serials up to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines. John 
I. Laurence. lc up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Triple-X ee. Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Detec- 
tive, mystery, Western, war, air, North, tropic adventure, 
sports short-stories 3000 to 9000; detective, mystery. 
Western, war, air novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; detective, 
Western serials 45,000 to 60,000; Western ballads up to 32 
lines. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 2 to 10c, verse 25c 
line, Acc. 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) First-per- 
son, confessional short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
15,000; articles on sex and social problems. Roscoe Faw- 
cett. 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York 
(M-25) True fact detective and crime stories 4000 to 10,- 
000, with actual photos, preferably under by-line of detec- 
tive or police offcial. John Shuttleworth. 2c, Acc. 
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True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First- 
person short-stories 1000 to 8000 based on truth; true- 
story serials 30,000 to 60,000. Lyon Mearson. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, 
serials 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c, jokes, $2 
up, Acc. 

Two-Gun Western Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Western short-stories up to 10,000. Samuel 
Bierman. 1c, Acc. 

Underworld, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (M-20) Racke- 
teering, gangster short-stories, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000, underworld articles 1200 to 10,000. Tom Chadburn. 
Up to 2c, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) So- 
phisticated articles, essays on modern life, 1800. F. W. 
Crowninshield. $90 up, Acc. 

Vogue, Lexington at 43d, New York. (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. Ic up, Acc. 

War Aces, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
action short-stories up to 7000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
serials up to 30,000. Fact items up to 300. C. W. Mowre. 
2c up, Acc. 

War Birds, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-2¢) Western 
front war flying short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 
12,000 to 25,000. Fact items up to 300. Geo. T. Delacorte, 
Jr. 2c, Acc. 

War Novels, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front war short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up to 15,000, 
novels up to 30,900. Geo. T. Delacorte, Jr.; Richard A. 
Martinsen, executive Ed. 1%4c up, Acc. 

War Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York (M-20) War (all 
fronts) short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
complete novels 25,000 to 35,000. Woman interest subor- 
dinate, but permissible. Richard A. Martinsen, executive 
Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northwestern “‘he-man” stories 2000 to 12,000, novelettes 
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12,000 to 40,000, serials 45,000 to 65,000, fact articles up to 
700, Western jokes, verse up to 20 lines. Roy de S. Hom, 
2c up, verse 25c line, jokes $2.50, Acc. 

Western Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories, motivated by romance, up to 700), 
novelettes up to 15,000, verse, fact items up to 200. Carson 
W. Mowre. 1!4c up, Acc. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials 12,000-word installments; short articles on 
Old West up to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell; D. C. Hub. 
bard, associate. 2c up, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, epigrams, 
humorous rural editorials, ballads up to 64 lines, cartoon 
suggestions. W. H. Fawcett; A. F. Lockhart, associate, 
$3 for jokes, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 381 
4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Western novels 60.0% to 
70,000, short-stories up to 5000. H. A. Keller. 1c, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Typical ‘Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000; youthful but not juvenile. Ronald Oj. 
phant. Good rates, Acc. 

Wings, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Aviation 
short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000; complete novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Articles on woman’s interests 2000 to 4000; adventure, 
mystery, romantic short-stories 2500 to 5500, serials 40,008 
to 50,000, short verse, jokes. Walter W. Manning. Good 
rates, Acc. 

World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (M-35) Author- 
itative articles on world events up to 4000, short items of 
general information, national subjects. Russell Doubleday. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Young’s Magazine, 1071 6th ‘Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex shorf-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 18,000. Cashel Pome- 
roy. lc, Acc. 


LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over- 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


Air Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M) 
Scientific aviation fiction of the future; short-stories 5000 
4 10,000; serials up to 90,000. H. Gernsback. Y%c to ec, 

ce. 


Amazing Detective Tales, 96 Park Place, New York. 
(M) Detective short-stories 2500 to 10,000, 
scientific or pseudo-scientific devices. H. Gernsback; H. 
E. Grey, Mng. Ed. % to 1c, Pub. 

Amazing Stories, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) (also 
Amazing Stories Quarterly) Short-stories based on science 
with thread of romance 5000 to 20,000 words, novelettes 
20,000 to 50,000. Scientific verse up to 40 lines. Miriam 
Bourne. %c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M) 
Short articles on domestic science, illustrated articles 2500, 
for housekeepers; short-stories. Ind., Acc. 

American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, short-stories 
of American Jewish life, dramatic storyettes 750 to 1000, 
occasional novelettes, serials. Isaac Landman; Elias Lie- 
berman, literary Ed. %c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-25), closed market, J. T. Winterich. 

American Monthly and Germanic Review, The, 93 Sth 
Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles on international policies 
2000 to 4000. D. Maier. Ind. . 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. (M-35) Verse 24 to 40 lines. Clara Catherine 
Prince. Low rates, Pub. 

American Weekly, The, 235 E. 45th St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Morrill Goddard. 
Ind., Acc. 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. (M-35) Articles on 
travel, women’s activities, social problems, success sto- 
ries of Italians in American scene. Photos. Literature, 
short-stories up to 3000. Dr. F. Cassola. Yc up, Acc. 

Aviation Stories, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Aviation fiction. T. G. Burten. (Many accounts reported 
unpaid.) 

Babyhood, Marion, Ind. (M) Articles 1000 to 2000, simple 
short-stories for tiny tots, short juvenile poems. F. 
Shock. Ind., Pub. 

Best Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Not at present in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 


B’nai B’rith, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jewish 
articles, essays, short-stories up to 3000; interviews. Alfred 

. Cohen. Ic up, Pub. 

Bozart & Contemporary Verse, Box 67, Sta. E, Atlanta, 
Ga. (Bi-M-40) High-class poetry. Ernest Hartsock. Pay- 
ment only in prizes, 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. Housekeeping and juven- 
ile interest articles 1500. Low rates, Pub. 

Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joheph Lister Rutledge. Up to Ic, Acc 

Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont, 
Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500, 2 to 4-part serials. Bymet 
Hope Sanders. Ind., Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Articles of interest to sophisticated Chicagoans up to 
1000. Martin J. Quigley. Good rates, Pub. 

Chicago Daily News, The, 400 W. Madison St., Chicag® 
(D-3) storiettes with woman interest, 800; humorous 
verses, jokes, epigrams. James A. Sanaker, feature Ed. Ic 
up, Pub. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (D-5)_ Sketches, 
essays, articles, verse, miscellany. About 50c inch, verse 
35c to 50c line, Pub. 

Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. (G-35) Circus history, lives of circus perform: 
ers, scrap books, clippings, news items, photos dealing 
with the circus prior to 1900. P. P. Pitzer. %4c up. 

Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, 331 Madison Av, 
New York. (W-25) Social articles, short-stories, nove 
“aig jokes, satirical articles, anecdotes. J. C. Schemm. 
n 


Current History Magazine, 1708 Times Bldg., New - 
(M-25) Non-partisan, historical articles 1500 to 3 
George W. Ochs Oakes. 1 to 10c, Acc. and Pub. 


Debunker, The, Girard, Kans. (M-20) “Debunking” atti- 
cles up to 3000. E. Haldeman-Julius. Low rates, Acc. 

Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M-20) Detett 
tive, gangster, crook, racketeer short-stories, novelettes 
up to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Earth, Wheaton, Ill. (M-25) Articles pertinent for @ 
mid-Western review. J. Niver. % to 2c, Acc. 
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Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Love mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %4c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon- 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories, novelettes up to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

Follies, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Risque short- 
stories. J. G. Burton. Fair rates, Pub. (Many accounts 
reported unpaid.) 


Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 3000. Marion White. 4c, Pub. 

Golden Book, The, 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin- 
cipally reprints, some translations, original short-stories. 
F. Field. Good rates, Acc. 

Good Stories, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Short-stories, G. 
M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, ad- 
venture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1500 to 5000; serials 
60,000 to 80,000; articles, with art, 150 to 2000; household 
articles, short illustrated stories for women’s and chil- 
dren’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $3.50 to $10 per short- 
story, articles $1.50 to $20, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 


Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell St., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-5) Clean romantic short-stories, articles 3500 to 
5000. John H. Sutcliffe. %4c up, Pub. 

Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit. (Bi-M-10) 
Home, domestic and outdoor articles, features about fa- 
mous people, 1000; meatless recipes, household hints. 
Short-stories 800 to 1000; verse. M. Allen Neff. 2c, verse 
$5, photos $2 to $5, Pub. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Romantic short-stories 5000, jokes, verse. E. 
A. Weishaar. %4c to 1c, verse 15c line, jokes 25c to $l, 
photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Household articles on home interests, short-stories (usu- 
ally reprints), departments. Mary H. McGovern. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (M-5) Household ar- 
ticles, short-stories. $5 a story, Pub. 

Houston Gargoyle, The, 1411 Walker St., Houston, 
Texas. (W-15) Bochisticnted articles, timely essays, skits, 
smart verse. Allen V. Peden. 1%4c, 
verse 2c, Pub. 


Illustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Illustrated needlework articies. Reprint 
tights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., Acc. 


Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 1500 to 2000, 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 lines, photos. 
David N. Mosessohn. %c to %c, Pub. : 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 300, verse, 
drawings. Jack Shuttleworth. 5 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous 
ideas $5 to $15, Pub. 


Kaleidoscope, The, a national magazine of poetry, 702 
N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Verse, book notices. 

itney Montgomery, Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 

Kuth’s International Humor Magazine, Rm. 911, 101 W. 
3ist St., New York. (M-25) Breezy, racy short-stories, art 
work. Isaac W. Ullman. ¥% to 1c, Pub. 

La Boheme, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Risque 
— J. G. Burton. (Many accounts reported un- 
pai 

La Paree Stories, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. (M) 
Short-stories, French background, 1500 to 3000; love lyrics, 
sonnets, short skits. Merle W. Hersey. 1c, verse 25c line, 
Pub. (Slow.) 

Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 
Translations and reprints only. Quincy Howe. 


Mayfair, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M-25) 
ety, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
ubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur- 
witz, 2c up, Pub. 

Mother’s Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-10) 
hort-stories 2000, household articles 1000, miscellany. 

ary H. McGovern. %4c up, Acc. 

Mothers’ Journal, The, 4 W. 5ist St., New York. (M-15) 
Helpful articles on child care, not medical, up to 2500, 
short humorous poems, not juvenile. Ind., Pub. 

Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (M-15) Reviews, 
grog "a features 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villard. 

up, Pub. 


National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Personality sketches, reviews, short-stories. Limited mar- 
ket. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind, Pub. 

New Republic, The, 421 W. 2ist St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 
2000, exceptional verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 

Nomad, The, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-35) Il- 
lustrated travel articles 2000, lively and humorous. Thos. 
Brodix. $25 to $75 per article, Pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles 2500, un- 
stereotyped short-stories, occasional verse. K. W. Payne. 
Ind., Pub. Humor not paid for. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult fact and fiction. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 17 Madison Ave. 
New York. (M) Short-stories, scientific, sociological 
articles, poetry, negro life and problems. Elmer Anderson 
Carter. No payment. 

Our Dumb Animals, 18) Longwood Ave., Boston. 
(M-10) Short-stories, animal welfare articles up to 800, 
verse up to 24 lines, miscellany. Guy Richardson. %4c up, 
verse $1, $2 up, Acc. 

Overland Monthly, Phelen Bldg., San Francisco. Arti- 
cles of Western interest, short-stories, verse. No pay- 
ment. 


Parade, 150 W. 46th St., New York. (M) Popular music, 
theatrical, radio, motion picture, art articles up to 1500, 
jokes, poetry, cartoons. Robert Faber. 1c, Pub. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 3000, ar- 
ticles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, jokes. 
Pierre Dumont. %4c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c; paragraphs 
35c, Pub. 

Pep Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, peppy, humorous short-stories, surprise endings, 
2500 to 3000; 3-part stories, installments of 3000. Natalie 
Messenger. 1!4c, Pub. 

Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (W-5) Short- 
stories 750 to 1000, theatre articles 150 to 250, occasional 
verse, news items. Esther Bennehoff. tc up, Pub. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M-25) High-class verse up to 200 lines. Harriet Monroe. 
$6 page of 28 lines, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Prize Air Pilot Stories, 1133 Broadway, New_York. (M) 
Fast action air stories, all lengths. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Prize Detective Magazine, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
(M) Gangster, racketeer, detective fiction, true fact de- 
tective articles. Jos. M. Mann. Up to Ic, Pub. 

Psychology, 101 W. 31st St., New York. (M- 008 lied 
psychology, inspirational, success articles up to short 
stories, verse. lc, Pub. 

Puzzler (also Rally, Fair Play, Declaration), M. P. 
Gould Co., 454 4th Ave., New York. (M) Mystery, clean- 
love, inspirational short-stories, 750 to 1000; serials 2000 
to 3000. W. E. Meadwell. 1 to 2c, Acc. or Pub. 


Real Story Book, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Sexy, supposedly serious short-stories 2500 to 3000; 3-part 
stoyes 3000 each part. 1c, Pub. 


Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. (W-10) Book reviews, literary essays, verse. Lim- 
ited market. Henry Seidel Canby. 1c up, $10 up for 
poems, Pub. 

Screen Book, The, 225 Varick St., New York. (M) No- 
velized screen plays, staff written. B. A, MacKinnon. 

Science Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. 4 
Scientific and pseudo-scientific short-stories, serials. H. 
Gernsback. to Pub. 

Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories, novelettes up to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

Sovereign Visitor, 302 W. O. W. Bldg., Omaha. W. O. 

. magazine. Short-stories, illustrated human-interest 
articles 500 to 1500, material tied up with fraternal in- 
surance; essays. lc, photos $1 to $5, jokes $1 page, Pub. 

Spicy Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M) Sexy 
short-stories 2000 to 3000, 3-part serials 3000 each install- 
ment, peppy verse 3 stanzas. Natalie Messenger. 1%4c, 
verse 25c line, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

St. Louis Town Topics, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-25) Sophisticated short-stories 1500 to 2500, articles on 
homes and gardens 1000 to 2000, humorous fillers 500 to 
1000, jokes, poems. J. G. Hartwig. 1c, $5 prize for poems, 
jokes 50c, Pub. 

Survey Graphic, The, 112 E. 19th St., New York. (2M-25) 
Practically all staff-written. P. U. Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 
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10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, play- 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. 

Texas Pioneer, 207 Gunter Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. (M- 
20) Articles on the Southwest up to 2500, Southwest short- 
stories, Brete Harte style, about 2500. D. J. Wooding. 
$2.50 to $15 per contribution, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) Short- 
stories not over 1500, verse up to 24 lines, jokes, miscellany 
of social flavor. A. R. Keller. lc up, Pub. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated, 
interpretative travel articles, 1500 to 5000. Coburn Gilman. 
lc, $1 per photo, Pub. 


U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-30) Technical, human-interest aviation 
es up to 3500, short-stories, verse. E. N. Findley. 1c, 

ub. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories 
up to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, 
verse up to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. 1q up, verse 
line, Pub. 


Western Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) 
Reprint fiction only. W. M. Clayton. 

Westerner, The, Vermont Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
(M-10) Modern Western short-stories 2000 to 4000, serials, 
historic narratives, biography, current Western problems, 
travel articles, photos, short verse. Thos. H. Axelson, 
1/3c, Pub. 

Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar Sts, 
weno. Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 
4000. Fair rates, Pub. 

Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) 
Fast-action Western short-stories, novelettes up to 25,00); 
cow country, Mexico, North-west locales. - Wyn. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

World Tomorrow, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Essays, verse. Kirby Page. No payment. 

World Traveler, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) IIlus- 
trated travel articles 2500. E. M. Reiber. Up to $40, Pub, 

World Unity, 4 E. 12th St., New York. (M-35) Philoso. 
phy, religion, ethics. Staff written. Horace Holley. 

Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific, art arti- 
cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 
American agen po 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Practical farm and farm home articles 250, human-interest 
short-stories with farm-life angle 900, serials 6000, farm 
and seasonal verse, farm ideas, home hints. Estes P. 
Taylor. Up to 1c, Pub. 


Breeders’ Gazette, 1 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Livestock articles. S. R. Guard. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Bureau Farmer, The, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M-5) Illustrated articles on economic and social phases 
of agriculture 1800 to 2500; short-stories, agricultural set- 
ting, 1800. H. R. Kibler. 1c to 4c, photos $1 to $3, Acc. 


Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. 14c, Pub. 

Capper Farm Press, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural articles; home page 
miscellany. Yc to Ic, Acc. 

Country Gentleman, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-5) Articles of interest to farmers and farm 
women, short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes, 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls’ depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 


Dairy Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-25) Farm dairy, 
agricultural articles 800, also 150 to 250. K. W. Cash. 
Ind., Acc. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
livestock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. 34c 
to lc up, Acc. 

Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (W) Agricul- 
tural articles with photos, relating to Northwestern con- 
ditions, short-stories and serials of farm atmosphere, mis- 
cellany for boys-and girls, household, etc., Ind. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos, short-stories 3000 to 4500, novelettes. Arthur 
H. Jenkins. First-class rates. Acc. 

Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. Hatchery success 
stories 500, jokes. O. A. Hanke. %c, Acc. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 
interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul ‘Tal- 
bot. Ind., Pub. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (W) Articles 1000 to 

on successful farming; occasional serials, short- 
stories. Milon Grinnell. 4c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) 
Qhio agricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Ind, Pub. 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated 
poultry articles 1200. O. A. Hanke. 1c up, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, 
Ala. (W-5) Farm miscellany. Inc. 


Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. (M) Il- 
lustrated poultry articles, success stories, 1500 to 2000. 
Limited market; send outline first. Orden C. Oechsli. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agricultural 
miscellany. Kirk Fox. Ic up, Acc. 

Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 
(W-5) Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. %c 
to lc, photos $1 to $5, Acc. and Pub. 


Waverly Pub. Co., Waverly, Ia. (Rhode Island Red 
Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, Leghorn World, Wyan- 
dotte Herald.) Illustrated poultry articles and _ success 
stories. Frank Gruber. Low rates, Pub. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston. 
M-25) Technical photography articles. F. R. Fraprie. 
air rates, Pub. 

Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authori- 
tative articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer 
Eaton Keyes. 14% to 2c, Pub. 

Bulletin of Photography, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
(W-5) Articles of interest to professional photographers 
500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Ae ge: rs (M-20) 
Photography articles 500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. 
Ind., Acc. 

International Studio, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Illustrated articles for art collectors, connoisseurs. 

Whigham. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. (Overstocked). 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Camera 
craft articles, photographic prize contests. A. H. Beards- 
ley. %c up, Pub. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


Aeronautics, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Tech- 
nical and non-technical illustrated aviation articles 150 
to 3000. W. B. Ziff. 1c, Acc. 

Air Transportation, 1265 Broadway, New York. (W-20) 
Articles of trade interest only when ordered. News cor- 
respondents. Michael Froelich. Space rates, Pub. 

American Motorist, Penn. Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Touring, traffic, auto descriptive articles, 
semi-fiction 1500 to 1800, verse, fact items, fillers, news 
items 150 to 200. Ernest N. Smith; A. J. Montgomery, 
Mng. Ed. 2c to 5c, Pub. 5e to 10c for verse. 

Aviation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-20) 
News, features on aviation activities, technical articles, 
photos. Edward P. Warner. Good rates, Acc. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, Montgomery Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. ¥4c 
to Ic, Acc. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Mid- 
dletown, O. (M) Articles on roads, construction, opera- 
tion, use 800 to 1500. Anton S. Rosing. 1c, photos $1 to $2, 

ce. 

Motor Life, 3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Motor- 
ing, vacation, roads, automobile articles 1500 to 2000. Wil- 
liam B. Reedy. 1%c, Pub. : 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Aviation articles 2000 to 3000 showing thrills, accomplish- 
ments, experiments, inventions, etc. Fact items 100 to 
with photos. B. George Davis. 1 to 2c, photos $3, Acc. 
_ Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Practical, 
illustrated cruising, boating, navigation articles up t 
3000; Marine fillers. Wm. F. Crosby. $10 page, Pub. 

Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. (M-25) 
Human-interest articles on transportation, humor. Limited 
market. Charles Dillon. 1c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. Articles 
on aviation, sales, service, production, or aircraft opera- 
fon, 100 to 3000. R. Randall Irwin. 1c, 34c for news items, 
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Western Ss Builder, Union League Bldg., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Signed articles by Western highway 
engineers or street officials; pictures of equipment in_use 
on Western roads. Howard B. Rose. Good rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-3) 
News of advertising campaigns, agencies, etc. Murray E. 
Crain. 1c, Pub. 

American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Boston. 
(M-15) Business articles 1200 to 1400, editorials 300 to 400, 
short verse, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. Ic to 5c, photos 
$1 to $5, Acc. 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on banking devices, operation. John Y. Beaty. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-20) Authoritative 
articles on financial subjects 500 to 2500. C. W. Barron. 
Ind., Acc. 

Business Week, The, 10th Ave., at 36th St., New York. 
(W-15) Has own staff. s not encourage unsolicited 
material. Marc A. Rose. 

Business Woman, The, 177 Jarvis St., W. |}Toronto, 2, 
Ont. (M) 1500-word articles on women’s successes, busi- 
ness problems, short cuts, etc. lc, Pub. 

Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on relations between credit managers of wholesale con- 
ong and retail customers 1000. Chester H. McCall. 1%c 
up, Acc. 

Coast Investor & Industrial Review, 576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco. (M) Investment feature articles. George 
P. Edwards. 1c to 2c, Pub. 

Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. 1% to Se, Acc. 

Factory and Industrial Management, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. (M) Business miscellany. Inc. 

Forbes Maguzine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) 
Facts of business evolution humanized in authorized in- 
terviews. Interpretation of economic facts and business 
news events, fillers 200 to 300. B. C. Forbes; J. Charles 
Lane, Mng. Ed. 5c, photos $5, Pub. 

Fortune, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Staff written 
business articles. 

How To Sell, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Personality arti- 
cles on successful specialty salesmen, saleswomen on com- 
mission 2500; short-stories, with sales lessons or back- 
ground 2500. Fact items 300 to 1500; jokes, skits, anec- 
dotes with selling flavor. Sam Spalding. 3% to lc up, 
jokes 50c and $1, Acc. or Pub. 

Independent Salesman, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
(M-10) Direct-to-consumer selling articles, short-stories. 
F. Herrmann. %c to 1c, Pub. 

Independent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
lems 1200 to 1800, humorous business verse 2 or 3 stanzas. 
Helen Havener. $10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 

Management, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-25) Better 
management and equipment articles for industrial execu- 
tives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc. 

Manufacturing Industries, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-50) Illustrated articles on manufacturing methods, 
signed by executives. L. P. Alford. $10 page, Pub. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D, C. (M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; J. M. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Inter views with big business men with a selling angle; 
material to inspire, or advise, salesmen, with photos 
up to 3500. James R. Quirk. 1c for short material, 1c 
to 2c for longer, Acc. 

Postage and the Mailbag, 68 35th St., New York. (M-25) 
erect mail advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 

Cc, Pub, 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; W. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 

rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W- 
20) Articles on marketing, national scope, signed by execu- 
cc se little from outside writers. Raymond Bill. 1 

» 


Savings Bank Journal, 11 E. 36th St., New York. 
(M-50) : advertising and promotion articles 1500 
yon . C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M- 
Outdoor, sign advertising articles 500 ‘to 1500. E. qiomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 
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Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Inspir- 
ational direct-selling articles, short-stories. Staff-written 
at present. George F. Peabody. 1%4c up, Acc. 

System, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-25) Ex- 
perience articles, profit-making ideas up to 3000, short- 
cut items 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial problems of interest to foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500, interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. 
Vandercrook. 1c up, Acc. 

Western ose & Western Business, 564 Market 
St., San Francisco. (W) Articles on sales and advertising, 
~~ on results, 1000 to 1800. Douglas G. McPhee. %c 
up, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles on house design, interior decoration, 
gardening, with photos, up to 1800. Reginald T. Town- 
send. $50 per article, Acc. 

Architect, 101 Park Ave., New York. (M-75) Archi- 
tectural miscellany. George S. Chappell. $8 Col., Pub. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Illustrated home decoration, architecture, land- 
—_— gardening articles. Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 to 2c, 

ub. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Ta. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. 
Elmer T. Peterson. 2c up, photos $1, Acc. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Articles on travel, sports, animals, farming, home im- 
provement, gardening 2000 to 3000. Tom Cathcart. (Over- 
stocked on fiction.) Articles $100 up, Acc. 

Country Homes, 312 W. Redwood St., Baltimore. (2M-35) 
Home decoration, architecture, building, landscape gar- 
dening. S. H. Powell, E. Canton. Ind., Pub. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) Illustrated 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, nature articles 2000. 
R. T. Townsend. $50 to $75 per article, Acc. 

Home & Field, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Country estates articles. H. J. Whigham. 1c, Pub. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
lc up, Acc. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel B. Power. 
lc up, Acc. 

Keith’s Beautiful Homes, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Illustrated architectural, interior decoration, land- 
scaping articles 300 to 1500. M. L. Keith. Ind, Pub. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New York. 
(M) Illustrated articles for consumers on advantages of 
ainting, varnishing 300 to 600, verse, fillers, jokes. Helen 

. Ames. 2c, photos $2.50 to $3, Acé. 

Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Home- 
making, garden articles, human interest articles of West- 
ern appeal up to 1800. Miss Lou F. Richardson, Miss 
Genevieve A. Callahan. 1c up, Acc. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2M-50) Verse 4 to 6 lines. Limited market. H. J. Whig- 
ham. 25c line, Acc. 

Your Home, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Practi- 
cal illustrated articles on home ownership, building, gar- 
dens. Prefers to be queried. Harry J. Walsh. 2c, Pub. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Pa. (M-10) Educational articles up to 1500, 
ag Mrs. Martha Sprague Mason. %c, verse 10c line, 

cc. 

Grade Teacher, The, 54 Clayton St., Boston. Practical 
articles on elementary education. Florence Hale. Ind., Pub. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 129 E. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Articles on vocational 
subjects, short news items on shop courses offered. John 
J. Metz. %c, photos $2, news items 4c, usually Acc. 
(Overstocked.) 

National omg sockay Association, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York. Articles on home education, problems of child train- 
ing, 450 to 600. Florence J. Ovens. $5 each, Acc. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, New York. (M-25) Educational articles for 
elementary schools 1800, educational juvenile short-stories 
1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, 

Practical Home Economist, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M- 
20) Educational articles on home economics for teachers 
1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. Limited market. 1c, Pub. 
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HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) News fea- 
tures, interviews on food and health topics 1800 to 3500. 
Alberta M. Goudiss. 1c, Acc. 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. 1c up, Pub. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience 
articles by tuberculosis patients. Philip P. Jacobs. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Personal experience articles on recovery of health by 
natural methods; short-stories, serials, outdoor atmos- 
phere, love interest, unsophisticated type. Carl Easton 
Williams. 2c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Health and technical articles on nursing 
and hospital subjects 1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3c 


to Ic, Pub. 
MUSICAL 


Etude, The, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Instructive, inspirational articles for music teachers and 
students 150 to 2000; jokes, skits, miscellany. James F. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Ind. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 

Musician, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Musical 
miscellany. Paul Kempf. %c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Singing and Playing, 111 W. 57th St., New York. (M-35) 
Provocative, practical articles on music, verse. Alfred 
Human. Ic up, Pub. 

RELIGIOUS 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. (M-10) Religious educational articles, short short- 
stories 1200, short verse; news of Bible class activities. 
Jonathan B. Hawk, Ass. Ed. %c up, verse $3 to $10, 
photos $2.50 up, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W) Short-stories, 
articles on topics of the day, poems. Rev. D. E. Hudson, 
D.S.O. $2 page, Pub. 

Baptist Standard, 906 Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Religious articles, wholesome short-stories. Ind., Acc. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. {M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short-stories 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind., Pub. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous short- 
stories not over 3000, serials 18 to 26 chapters 3000 each. 
Robert P. Anderson. Y%c, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (W-5) 
Religious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000; serials, 
verse. Daniel A. Poling. Varying rates, verse 20c to 25c 
line, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Churchman, The, 6 E. 45th St., New York. (W-10) Lib- 
eral christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Litt. D. Ind., Pub. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-25) Travel, biographi- 
cal articles 1500 to 3000, wholesome short-stories 2000 to 
3000, Eucharistic verse 2 to 20 lines. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B. Y%c, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 

Home Quarterly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (Q-14) 
Religious adult educational articles 1200 to 3 verse 
200 to 400 words. Henry H. Meyer. %4c, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(M) Short articles on religious and_social subjects, Epis- 
copal viewpoint, verse, no fiction. C. P. Morehouse. $1.50 
col., Acc. No payment for verse. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W-5) Articles on church educational work 
1500 to 1800, short-stories, Biblical background, to 1800, 
serials up to 12 chapters. Guy P. Leavitt. %c, Acc. 

Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
(M) Articles of Catholic interest, clever short-stories 1500 
to 2000, photos. Lawrence Flick, Jr. Good rates, Acc. 

Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000. 
James Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 
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Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, 0, 
(Q) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Edwin R. Errett, 
Yc, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 
oo articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. % 
up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles for teachers, superintendents, the home. 
Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston Ill., (W-5) Short-stories, 
short serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 1500. 
word story, Pub. 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
(M & W) Christian metaphysical articles, short-stories, 
——— Ernest C. Wilson. 1c to 5c, verse 25c line 
up, Acc. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Non-technical illustrated radio articles, thumb-nail biog- 
raphies, home economics matter, 100 to 2500; radio short- 
stories 2500 to 3000. Fillers 44c, stories and articles up to 
lc, photos $1, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 225 W. 34th St., New York. 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, illustrated, on use of 
central station electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fred 
Shepperd. 144c, Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M-5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft “how- 
to-make-it” articles 500 to 1500, shop hints, new devices, 
E. A. Weishaar. 1c to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions. Robbinsdale, Minn. 
(M-25) Popularly illustrated mechanical, scientific, adven- 
ture articles up to 2000, fact items with photos. Roscoe 
Fawcett; Jack Smalley; Weston Farmer, associate. 2 to 
15c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
oD Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 

. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles, scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries, human interest and adventure. L. eber. 
lc to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated articles on scientific non-nechnical, 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 
lc up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Radio Broadcast, Garden: —— New York. (M-35) Arti- 
cles written to order. Willis Wing. 2c, Pub. (Over: 
stocked.) 

Radio Digest, 510 N. 
— personality articles, features. H. P. 

ub. 

Science and Invention, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Scientific short-stories, serials. Illustrated articles on in- 
vention, popular science. Ind. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, discov- 
eries, inventions. O. D. Munn. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked) 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


_ American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-35) Popular forestry, outdoor recreation, 
wild life articles up to 2500, photos of forest oddities. 
Ovid M. Butler. 1c, photos $1 up, Acc. 
American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
— Sport and golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. 
ic. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-35) 
rown. Ind, 


American Rifleman, Barr Bldg., Washington. D. C 
(M-25) Authentic gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
ballistic articles. Laurence J. Hathaway, Ind., Pub. 

Arena, The, 2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia. (2-M-15) 
Boxing, weight-lifting, baseball, sport articles. Inc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. C. Lane. Yc to 
Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s artt- 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Forest and Stream, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) 
Outdoor, hunting, fishing, exploration articles. Dr. Wm. 
A. Bruette. 1c, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authori- 
ties. A. R. Harding. %c up, Pub. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Sth Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles 1200 to 1500, out-of-ordinary golf news items, 
golf pictures. A. G. Gregson. 2c, Pub. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, 0: 
(M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler, Ind. Acc. (Overstocked.) 
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National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) 
Hunting, fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 

Outdoor America, 541 W. Randolph St., Chicago. (M) 
Wilderness adventure, hunting, fishing, camping, outdoor 
sports articles, short-stories, occasional novelettes. Mar- 
guerite Ives. ¥%2 to 3c, Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (M-10) 
Hunting, fishing, camping, exploration articles. Harry 
McGuire. Up to 2c, Acc. 

Self-Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Boxing, 
self-defense short-stories, articles about ring characters. 
Joe Burten. Yac, Pub. (Slow.) 

Sports Afield, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M-20) Hunting, 
fishing, camping. C. S. Smith. Low rates, Pub. 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) 
Articles on amateur sports, for-hunting, polo, yacht racing, 
tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard E. Danielson; 
Frank A. Eaton, Mng. Ed. 2c, photos $5 up, Acc. 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) 
Illustrated hunting, fishing, trapping stories 1500. George 
A. Vogele. %4 to Ic, Pub. 

Sportsmans Recorder, 2346 N. High St., Columbus, O. 
(2-M) Stories, articles of interest to sportsmen, beagle 
news preferred; photographs. Razz Walker. %4c, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE 


Billboard, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Theatri- 
cal news, articles. lc up, Pub. 

Broadway and Hollywood Movies, 9th floor, 101 W. 3ist 
St., New York. (M-15) Screen fan miscellany, art work, 
caricatures, covers. No fiction or poetry. Walter W. 
Hubbard, Jr. % to 1c, Pub. 

Drama, The, 289 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Theatrical 
articles, one-act plays. T. B. Hinckley. No payment. 

Motion Picture Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Photoplay and satirical articles, usually on assign- 
ment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion picture business and stars, 
usually on assignment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 1% to Sc, Acc. 

New Movie Magazine, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
aohasg Fan material, usually by arrangement. Frederick 

ames Smith. 2c, Acc. 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
picture articles, brief short-stories dealing with studio 
life James R. Quirk; Leonard Hall, Mng. Ed. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
iasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 

Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
articles dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Movie inter- 
views, features, photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley. 
2c to 3c, Acc. 

Talking Screen, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M) Authori- 
tative motion-picture fan articles. Love short-stories, 
talkie background 4000 to 5000, serials, miscellany. Wayne 
G. Haisley. Good rates, Acc. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 99 
Regent St., London W 1, England. (M-50) Theatre articles 
1800 to 2500, one-act plays, verse. ith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, 
poems $5, Pub. 

Theatre Magazine, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-35) 
Sophisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Beach. 3c, Pub. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatri- 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Ind. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (W) Il- 
lustrated articles on experiences of men in warm-air heat- 
ing and sheet metal work. George J. Duerr. $2.50 col- 
umn, photos $3, Pub. 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchand- 
ising talks. Carroll K. Mitchener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos 
$1 to $3, Acc. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
fo Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert R. 

ayes. High rates, Acc. 

can Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. (M-50) 


Ameri 
} a miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to 1c, Acc. $2 for 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles. J. Leyden 
White. Good rates, Pub. 

American Perfumer, 81 Fulton St., New York. (M) 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, cosmetics, 
soaps, etc. Ind., Pub. . 

American Resorts, 5 S. Wabash. St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical resort operation articles 1000. C. A. McBride. % 
to lc, photos $2, Pub. 

American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M- 
20) Practical articles on restaurant operation; new ideas 
in the business. H. C. Siekman, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. ow 
Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. W. 
Smith. $6 per M., Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-20) Articles 500 to 1000 dealing with specific 
problems and successes in park and bathing pool manage- 
ment. Charles Wood. Ic, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Aquatics, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M-25) Articles on 
swimming pool and beach operation, particularly country 
clubs and municipally operated pools, with pictures 1000. 
Charles Wood. Ic up, photos $1.50 up, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces- 
sories. L, E. Murray. 1c, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
ae plans for bakers, technical articles, 
chiefly supplied by staff. E. T. Clissold. $5 to $15 page. 

Battery Man, The, Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Articles on 
battery merchandising and successful operation of bat- 
tery shops. M. A. Denny. Up to Ic, Pub. 

a Journal, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago (M) 
Stories of outstanding achievements in bottling business; 
new methods, merchandising, technical_articles 500 to 
2000. Illustrations measured as reading. E. J. Sturtz. 3c, 
assignment Ic, Acc. 

Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical, method articles in the coal field. Wm. R. Mel- 
ton, %c up, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(M-25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. 
C. W. Stocks. %c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2!4c, 
balance each item %c. 

Butter and Cheese Journal, 501-515 Cherry St., Mil- 
waukee. (W) Articles pertaining to butter, cheese a 
— milk industries. E. K. Slater. About %c, 
after Pub. 


Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on business-building meth- 
ods for bottled soft drink plants 750 to 2000; news items 
50 to 100. W. B. Savell. %4c to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Trade 
miscellany covering administration, general merchan- 
dising, grocery, druggists’ chain stores. Godfrey M. Leb- 
har. High rates. 

Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-30) Technical articles, success stories, proved merch- 
andising plans. (Overstocked on advertising articles.) 
Gus Kepler. Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
(W) Technical articles, merc ing, advertising, win- 
ai display, success stories. Roy Denney. About 4c, 

ub. 

Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Mainten- 
ance, Chestnut and 56th St., Philadelphia. (M) Articles 
on selling, servicing, operation of motor trucks. 
rates, Pub. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on wholesale and retail candy business 
methods. Eugene Pharo. Up to Ic, Acc. 


Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Merchandising articles. Arthur I. Mellin. 1c, Pub. 


Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chi- 
cago office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-15) One or two- 
page stories pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the 
industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; practical or tech- 
nical articles; human interest and successful stories of 
men in industry. L. M. Dawson. 30 to 50c line, Pub. 


Dairy Products Merchandising, 711 Donovan Bldg, 2457 
Woodward St., Detroit. (M) Articles 1000 to 2500 on suc- 
cessful merchandising campaigns. W. Esmond ic 
up, three months after Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. C. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. J. Kuttner. 1c, Pub. 

Display Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) Window- 
display, merchandising articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic, Pub. 
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Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. %c up, photos $2, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. 1c, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Authenticated articles on selling and 
advertising decorative fabrics, photos. Prentice Winchell. 
Ind., Pub. 

Druggist, The, Liberty and Chicago Sts., Jackson, Tenn, 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. Seale B. Johnson. %c, 
$2.50 for photos, Acc. 

Druggists Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett, Ind., Pub. 

Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising articles 1500, describing how druggist—name and 
address given—sold more merchandise, saved money. Dan 
Rennick. Good rates, photos $3, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. (Bi-M) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. 
Dan Rennick. Ind. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
oy Goods trade articles. C. K. McDermut, Jr. 1 to 2c 

ce. 

Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. 
(W-10) Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 
Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on retail merchandising of electrical goods by 
any sort of store up to 2000, illustrated, if possible. 
Rudolph A, August, Mng. Ed. 1 to 5c, Acc. and Pub. 

cal Record, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Electrical contractor-dealer and wholesaler merchandising 
articles and contractor wiring installations with floor plan 
showing wiring diagrams. Query first. Stanley Dennis. Ic, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Electric Refrigeration News, Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
W-15) Articles on installation and service of electric re- 
rigeration equipment in apartment houses, meat markets, 
grocery stores, etc., 500 to 1000. Give names and addresses 
of dealers and users, date of installation, cost, if accurate 
figures are obtainable. News. Wm. Jabine. 1c, Pub. 
Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) 

Interested only in western electrical problems and plans. 
Wm. A. Cyr, Assoc. Ed. 1c, Pub. 

Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) Technical 
or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain enamel, 
and stove manufacturing processes; success stories. R. C. 
Harmon, Asso. Ed. 14% to 4 or 5c, photos, $2 up, Acc. 

Excavating Engineer, The, South Milwaukee, Wis. (M) 
Illustrated excavating articles. $4 column, photos $1, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. 1c up, Acc. 

Food Profits, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) IIlus- 
trated hotel restaurant operation articles, short ‘‘short- 
cut” items, human-interest articles, confessions with con- 
structive slant 1500. Ray Fling. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur Age Weekly, 47 W. 34th St., New York. (W) News 
of fur buyers and Dept. stores. L. M. Bookbinder. Ic, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) Illus- 
trated articles on practical methods of furniture merchants 
500 to 1500. J. A. Gary. 1c, $2 for photos. Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M) Articles on furniture merchandising. H. W. Patter- 
son. Good rates, Acc. Query. 

Furniture Journal, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. (M- 
25) “How” merchandising stories, accompanied by 
authoritative interior decoration articles. Milton L. Sam- 
son. Ic up, news items %4c to 34c, photos $2, merchandising 
ideas 100 to 150, with illustrations, $1, Pub. 

Furniture Record, 200 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Actual dealer experience stories on furniture 
merchandising, advertising, display; radio, floor coverings, 
drapery merchandising in furniture stores; interior decora- 
tion, 1500 to 2000. K. C. Clapp. 1c, photos $1 up, Pub. 
—s and humorous snap-shots, furniture people, 
each. 

General Building Contractor, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-25) Material on assignment only, mostly by staff. 
Story-telling pictures of construction projects. Theodore 
A. Crane, Ed.; P. A. Stone, Mng. Ed. Ind., Pub. 

Giftwares and Decorative Furnishings, 1181 Broadway, 
New York. (M-20) Illustrated articles on operating gift 
oot nt shops 500 to 1200. Lucille O’Naughlin. 1c, photos 

Pub. 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
merchandising, advertising, display, radio, floor covering, 
with modern, up-to-date stores; humorous verse, jokes, 
epigrams, pertaining to the trade. Ralph F. Linder. 2c, 
jokes $2, Acc. 
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Hardware & House Furnishing Goods, 1606 Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M) Trade miscellany, Southern dealers, 
Pub. 

Hide & Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Technical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. Watterson 
Stealey. 1c, Y%c, b. 

Hosiery Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York (M-25) Unusual 
illustrated merchandising articles up to 2000, business 
building ideas 100 to 200. H. F. Baker. 1 to 1%c, Pub,, 
photos $2 up, Acc. 

Hotel Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) 
Hotel operation articles, business building ideas, 100 to 
1500. J. S. Warren. 1c, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M-15) Merchandising articles 1000, biographies of house 
furnishing buyers with photo 300, fact items, fillers. S, P, 
Horton, Asso. Ed. Ic, biographies $7.50, Pub. 


Ice and Refrigeration, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M) 
Ice-making, cold storage articles and news. J. F. Nicker- 
son. Ind., Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-10) Illustrated business-building articles for ice cream 
plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. %c to %c, photos 50c 
to $1, Acc. 

Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee, 
(M-25) Methods articles of interest to ice-cream manu- 
facturers and employees. E. K. Slater. %c up, Pub. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on manage- 
ment, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities of 
wholesale ice cream companies. Harry W. Huey. 1c, Pub, 

Industrial Retail Stores, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on company or employe-owned stores 750 to 
1500. 1% to 1c, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

_ Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago (M-40) Print- 
ing trade technical, business articles up to 4000. J. L. 
Frazier. $10 page, Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles on selling to hotels, restaurants, hos- 
o clubs, schools 100 to 1500, fact items, photos. W. &. 

eedham. Ic, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-30) Illustrated articles on shop layouts, unusual 
methods, etc., 1500 to 2000. Charles A. Greig. 1c, $1 per 
illustration, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, The, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(W-20) Merchandising articles on jewelry and kindred 
lines; news items. Edgar Willson. %c to 1c, Pub.; 
special articles, Acc. 

Jewelry Trade News, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Jewelry business articles, interviews, news. F. rol Emmer- 
ling. Ic to 2c, news %c, Acc. 

Jobbers Salesman, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 
15) Prefers signed articles by electrical wholesalers or 
salesmen, specifying their own experience. W. J. Me- 
Laughlin. 14%4 to 2c, Pub. 

_Jobbers Topics, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Automo- 
tive jobbing interviews. Ken Cloud. 1c, Pub. 

Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Jewelry 
store management and merchandising articles 1000 to 
3000; news of jewelry trade. H. P. Bridge, Jr. 1 to 2c, 
news 30c inch, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Laundryman’s Guide, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Altanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, produc- 
tion, selling, management, delivery fleets, maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc. in modern steam laun- 
dries 750 to 1800, general news items 50 to 400. H. 
Hudson, Ed.; W. B. Savell, Mng. Ed. %4 to 1c, Pub. 

_ Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (M) Fact articles on 
incandescent lighting, science, art, merchandising. Chas. 
A. Eaton. 1c, Pub. 

Linens and Handkerchiefs, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on linen and handkerchief displays mer- 
chandising, interviews with buyers, news of market, in- 
ventions. E. S. Hanson. 1c, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Luggage and Hand Bags, 1181 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Luggage retailing, display articles up to 
L. H. Ford. About 1c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 
Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St. Provi- 
dence, R. I. (W-5) Articles pertaining to manufacturing 
and_ wholesaling, . preferred. W. Louis Frost; J- 
E. Bullard, Assoc. Ed. %t, Pub. 


Materials * Distribution, 420 Lexington Avé, 
New York. (M-30) Practical, not theoretical, articles on 
efficient and economical systems of handling materials 
mechanically, either in production or physical distribu- 
tion operations. John A. Cronin. Ind., generally Pub. 
ae types Ice, 5707 West Lake St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles related to sales plans, advertising displays af 
special features or developments covering ice refrigera- 
tors, or other ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. 
to 1c, Acc. 
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Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal work. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution and 
actual selling and delivering of it. E. K. Slater. %c, Pub. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. %4 to lec, 
photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Trade miscellany. David Manley. 1c, $3 for photos, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on successful morticians and their methods. 
Fred Witman, % to 2c, Acc. 

Motor Boat, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-25) Boat and 
engine selling and manufacturing methods, successful sales 
rooms 800 to 1000, short kinks, news items of builders 
and dealers. Gerald T. White. $10 page, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. %c up, Pub. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 per page, Pub. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 521 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Success stories, technical, salesmanship articles. 
Geo. E. Rutherford. Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked except 
for 100 to 500-word shorts.) 

National Hotel Review, 221 W. 57th St., New York. 
(W) News. Limited number of features for operation and 
maintenance section. W. k. Low rates, Pub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Little outside material. Francis R. Bentley. %4 to 1c, Acc. 

National Lumberman, 249 W. 39th St., New York. (M) 
Industry news and departmental matter. Ralph McQuinn. 
lc up, photos $2, Pub. 

National Printer Journalist, 129 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Actual, used experiences in any depart- 
ment of printing and newspaper business 150 to 350. W. G. 
Schroeder. Ic up. Double space rate for cuts. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 624 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 
me gg Trade miscellany. Lyman M. Forbes. 1c, photos 
$1, Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
(M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manu- 
facturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. %c, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query first. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Articles 
on selling office equipment. Fair rates, Pub. 

Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Trade miscellany. %4c, Pub. 

Pacific Caterer, 601 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. (M-20) 
Articles on successful methods in restaurants, new res- 
taurants, 500 to 1000. Paul V. Jensen, %4c, Acc. 

Pacific Drug Review, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Drug merchandising articles. Albert Hawkins. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. Ninth St., Portland, 
Ore. (M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners, 
ne owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 page, 

ub. 


Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on packing and handling merchandise 
ye ro 5000. S. A. Wood Jr., Y%c ta 1c, Pub.; photos 

0 $2. 

Petroleum Age, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on handling and distribution of petroleum pro- 
ducts, successful service stations, etc. Keith J. Fanshier. 
2c inch, Pub. 


Petroleum Marketer, The, 913 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from 
experience of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. le up, Acc. 


Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and pic- 
ture shops. C. Larkin. About 3c, Pub. 


Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal, 239 
W. 30th St., New York. (2-M) Merchandising features 
showing how plumbers sell more goods, 500 to 800, photos, 
hobbies of plumbing, heating contractors with photo 300 
to 500. Prefers query. Treve H. Collins. Good rates, Acc. 
Power, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-15) Tech- 
nical articles on power generation up to 3000, by engineers 
or power executives. F. R. Low. Ind., Acc. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, (2M-15) Power plant operation articles. Arthur L 
Ice, 4c, Pub, 

Printing Industry, The, 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Practical printing articles 750 to 3000. Magnus A. Arnold. 
1 to 2 ¢, Pub. 
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Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (2-M-25) Printing 
plant and sales management articles up to 2000, trade 
news of employing printers and plants. Charles C. Wal 
Jr., Ed.; Ernest T. Trotter, Mng. Ed. 27c per inch and 
up, photos % space rates, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, — 7 trade articles 
ang pp 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph . Linder. 1c to 
lc, Acc. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
—e miscellany. R. R. Bowker, F. G. Melcher. 1c, 

cc. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York, 
ao Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c 
inch, Pub. 

Refrigeration, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice. Walter F. Coxe. 25c inch, Pub. 

Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500; bio- 
sketches, human-interest articles, confessions 
with constructive slant up to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos, 
advertising samples. E. N. Hayes. Ind., Acc. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
(M) Furniture store articles on assignment. K. A. Ford. 
1%4c, photos $2 plus photographer’s bill, Pub. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-15) 
Articles on various phases of retailing—advertising, de- 
livery, credits, salesmanship, etc. 1500 to 2000. Special at- 
tention to home furnishings. William Nelson Taft. 1c to 
1%c, photos $3, Acc. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists 
500 to 1500. H. B. Patrey. %c to 1c, Pub. 

Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, gypsum, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. N. C. Rockw 


Salvage, 150 Lafayette, St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on industrial salvage, utilization of waste products, 2 
to 3000, photos. Very low rates, Acc. 

Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Well-illustrated merchandising articles. Clyde Jen- 
nings. Ic, Pub. 

Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
(W) Seed news only. N. C. Helms. Y%c, Pub. 

Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (2M) Arti- 
cles on growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. 
Yc, Pub. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
Western articles on service station operation. Buys little 
except from regular correspondents. R. H. Argubright. 
%&c, photos $1 up, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 
Technical articles on shoe manufacturing, news items of 
factories. E. E. Cote. 1c, news %c, Pub. 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. %c to 1%c, Pub. 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
fountains and soda lunches. John R. Ward. 25c inch, Pub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 502 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians. 
Walter F. Coxe. $8 page, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2M-15) Trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, 812 Wholesale Merchants 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Interviews with successful re- 
tail jewelers in southwestern states. Joe Buckingham. 
¥Y% to lc, Pub. 

Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
— dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. %c to 14c, 

ub. 


Spice Mill, The, 97 Water St., New York. (M-35) News 
from tea, coffee, and spice centers. Limited market for 
brief articles. B. F. Simmons. Y%c to 1c, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated reviews on merchandising, store 
arrangement, news. C. T. Felker. %4c up, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) 
Trade news from regular correspondents 25c an item. 
Not — features in open market. Ames A. Castle. 4c 
up, Pub. 

Starchroom 415 Commercial Square, 


: Laundry Journal, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Short illustrated articles, trade 
miscellany. A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 
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Tile Talk, 507 W. 33d St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Strong 
articles on use of tile; also comparing it with other build- 
ing material 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. Ic, Acc. 

Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on business methods of tire dealers and super service 
station operators emphasizing how other services sell 
tires 1200 to 1500. Jerome T. Shaw. %c, photos $3, Pub. 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Merchandising articles from toilet goods departments or 
yd — cities over 25,000. Clyde B. Davis. 1c, photos 

up, Pub. 


Western Barber and Beauty Shop, 312 E. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Methods articles concerning Pacific Coast 
barbers and beauty shop operators. Michael J. Phillips. 
4c up, Pub. 

Western Confectioner, 57 Post St., San Francisco. 
(M-35) News and features of Western confectioners. Rus- 
sell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 
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Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash, 
(M) Articles on wood-working plant operations, illus. 
trated interviews, Western locale, 1000. Nard Jones, % 
to lc, Pub. 

Wholesale Druggist, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Concrete business articles. Jerry McQuade. lc up, Pub. 

Wholesaler-Salesman, 239 W. 30th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles on plumbing and heating wholesale 
activities, ee personality sketches, etc., 100 
to 2000. Treve H. Collins. 1c up, Acc. 

Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 E. 12th St, 
Cincinnati. (M) Articles on all phases of shade a 
drapery business, interviews, news items, photos. Otis F. 
Herrmann. % to 2c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio (Bi-M-15) News arti- 
cles on retail lumber and building supply dealers, based 
on specific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. $10 page, 
including art., Pub. 

Wood Working Industries, 4th St. at Clinton, James. 


Western Florist, 312 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. (W) town, N. Y. (M) Technical d-worki 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. Phillips. and production articles. i. W. Patmos. oa cae, 
Yc up. Acc. Query. , 
LIST D 


Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Publications 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot. 2c up, photos $2, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500, handicraft, vocational, athletic articles 
3000 to 3500. Miss Margaret Mochrie. lc up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. 5th St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of inspiration to news- 
paper carrier boys 1200 to 2000. Bradley Welfare. Yc, Acc. 


Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 2000; serials, 
verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. Johnson. 1/3c, Acc. 

Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (M) Ages 9 to 15. Character 
and educational articles 500 to 1500, wholesome short- 
stories 1000 to 2000, serials 5 to 15 chapters, editorials 250 
to 500, verse 2 to 6 stanzas, fact items, fillers. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $2.50 M, photos 25c to $1, Pub. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 30,000, 
verse; articles up to 2000. James E. West. 2c up, Acc. 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 6 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, scientific, success articles up to 300, 
occupation articles 150 to 1100, successful boys, curiosity, 
scientific news items, miscellany. D. C. Cook, Jr. %c up, 
verse 10c line, Acc. 


Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years up. 
Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, serials 
2 to 12 chapters 2000 each: descriptive, biographical, travel 
articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; Noble Van 
Ness. Yc, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany 
up to 1800. Rose Waldo. %c to 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Children’s Hour, The, 470 Stuart St., Boston. Chil- 
dren’s articles, short-stories, drawings, puzzles, music, 
etc. Rose Saffron. Y%4c up, Pub. 

Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories with 
Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, nature, 
fact, how-tc-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible puzzles. 
Charles G. Trumbull; John W. Lane, Asso. $10 a story, 
fillers $5, puzzles $1 to $2, Acc. 

Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Young people 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
stories 2500 to 3500, serials 30,000 to 40,000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 2500, fact items 200 to 1000, verse. A. D. 
Moore. Fillers %c up, fiction 1c up, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Chil- 
dren 5 to Short-stories 900 to 1000, short articles, edi- 
torials 250 to 300, verse up to 12 lines. No fairy stories. 
David C. Cook, Jr. %c up, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 
on youth’s activities 1000 to 1200, religious essays 100, 
short-stories 1200 to 1500, verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. 
Gratz. %c to Ic, verse 15c line, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Every Child’s Magazine, 108 N. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
(M) Boys and girls about 12. Short-stories 2000; travel 
— Few fairy stories. Grace Sorenson. Low rates, 

ub. 


Everygirl’s, Lyan at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M- 
15) For teen-age girls. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 
12,000 to 15,000, some verse, fact items and fillers, jokes, 
Marta K. Sironen. %c, photos $1, Acc. 

Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Young People, 
high school age up. Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 5 
to 8 chapters, illustrated articles 700 to 1000, fillers 150 to 
400, miscellany. Dr. John T. Faris. %c for articles, $15 up 
for sto.ies, Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 0. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 100 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 
per story, poems 50c to $2, Acc. 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St, 
St. Louis, Mo. Young People, teen ages. Moral 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, general- 
interest articles 1500 to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Funnies, The, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Boys 
8 to 18. Action short-stories 2000 to 4000. Comic art, 
miscellany. Edythe Seims. 1c, Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. Short-stories 1800 to 
2000, out-of-door type, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3 
up, Acc. 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. #4 to $5, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Il. 
(W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 6 to 
8 chapters 2400 each, illustrated articles 800, editorials 
1200 to 1400 and under 800. David C. Cook, Jr. tc, verse 
10c line, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Girls’ World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Short-stories 250, 
serials, miscellany. %4c, Acc. 

Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Boosie, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 819 Broadway, 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 

Intermediate Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Wholesome stories 
with purpose, for young people, boy and girl characters. 
Short-stories 1200, serials 6 to 12 chapters not over | 
each; descriptive, travel, biographical, practical articles 
up to 2000; verse. Noble Van Ness, Novella Dillard Pres- 
ton. %c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 


John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Children up to 12. Informative articles up to 2000, little 
tot short-stories 1000 to 1200, short stories of fact, fe 
mance, fancy for older children up to 2000; serials, boy 
and girl appeal, 6 chapters of 2500; short and narrative 
verse, craft articles, continuity jokes. John Martin; Helen 
Waldo, assistant. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 
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Junior Boy, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Wholesome 
adventure short-stories 1200; serials 2 to 10 chapters, arti- 
age to 1200, verse. Noble Van Ness. %c, verse $1 to 
$2, Acc. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, serials, miscellany. Robert 
Pp. Anderson. %c, Acc. (Overstocked on short-stories.) 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. %c, Acc. 

Junior Girl, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
sth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Ad- 
venture, achievement short-stories 1200, serials 2 to 12 
chapters 1200 each, verse up to 5 stanzas. Novella Dillard 
Preston. 4c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘“how-to-make” articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, Pub. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. %4c, Pub. 

Junior Life. Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. ( Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
verse. 1/3c, Ace. 

Juniors, M._E. Church South, 810 Broadway, Nashville. 
Tenn. (M-5) Brief short-stories, articles, poems, for chil- 
~ 9 to 12. Estelle Haskin; Mrs. L. C. Summers. %c, 

ce. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 500 to 3000, 
serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, informa- 
tive articles 200 to 600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society. 1701 Chestnut 
St, Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
up to 2500, serials, miscellany. Owen, C. Brown. $5 per 
M, Acc. 

_ Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., Man- 
istee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories up to 
500, short verse; articles on_child training up to 1500; 
games, instructive playlets. Grace C. Dow. $1 to $5 per 
article, verse 25c to $1, Acc. 


Little Learner, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 2 to 5, short-stories 600 to 800, short articles 100 
4 300, verse up to 12 lines. David C. Cook, Jr. %c up, 

ce. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 to 14. Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Ilus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, serials 
6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St.. Boston. 
(W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
Fair rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 1926 Broadway, New York. (W- 
10) Articles on airplane construction; fiction. J. Loftus 
Price. 1c, pictures $3, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, TM. 
(W) Bovs and girls, medium ages. Adventure stories 500 
to 700. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chi- 
cago. % to Yc, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials dealing with character development. 
Louise Slack. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) 
Boys interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous, 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials un to 40,000, articles 1000 
to 1500. Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
J. W. Owen. Up to t%4c, Acc. 

300 to 600; ittle children. Short-stories 


Picture Story Paper, 150 5th Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 34c to Ic, Acc. 


of tcture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
~ Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
to 800, verse. $3 to $4 per M up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 
om The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
: Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 12 to 15. 
at ort-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each, 
7 agehnagae articles 800 to 1000. Dr. John T. Faris. Articles 
Cc up, stories $12 up, photos 50c to $2, Acc. 
Play Mate, 3025 E, 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Juve- 
sat short-stories 1750, divisable into units of 350, poems, 
on child psychology. Richard Sidney Bennett. 
.Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
Girls 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
es, miscellany. Wilma K. 
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_Queen’s Gardens, iggy Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2300 to 2800, serials 6 to 8 chapters, articles 
800 to 1000, fact items, fillers, 300 to 500. Dr. John T. Faris. 
to %c, Acc. 

Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway, 
New. York. (M-Free) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal, 
boy-interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. Miss 
L. F. Roth. 2/3c, Acc. 


St. Nicholas, 55 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Boys 
and girls 10 to 18. Juvenile, out-door, adventure, animal, 
historical short-stories, serials, articles. Albert Gallatin 
Lanier. 1c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Pub., 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Primary children. Character-building 
oo 500 to 800, verse. %4c, verse 50c per stanza, 

cc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 
1000, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. 
$4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 9 and parents. 
Short-stories 300 to 600, articles 100 to 300, verse. Mrs. 
Ruth Taylor. 4c, Acc. 

Sunbeams, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories not 
over 400, with illustrations. Fair rates, Acc. 

Sunshine, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories with il- 
lustrations not over 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 3000, serials of 
character development 20,000 to 30,000, articles 1200 to 1500, 
editorials 500, verse 8 to 36 lines, fact items, fillers 100 to 
500. Dr. E. S. Lewis; Alfred D. Moore, Ass’t. %c up, 
verse $2.50 up, photos $1 to $3.50, Acc. 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 i 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls 10 to 17. Short-stories 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. 
Ze up, Acc. 


Wee Wisdom, Unity «School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Up- 
lifting short-stories 800 to 2500, serials 2500 to 8000, verse, 
puzzles. Jane Palmer. Up to 2c, verse up to 25c line, Acc. 

Wellspring, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

What to Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials under 
6 chapters 2500 each, articles, editorials up to 800. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Young Churchman, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (W-5) Material for boys and girls 10 to 15. 
Pearl H. Campbell. Moderate rates, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 a ae Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of W. C. T. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short- 
stories up to 1500; puzzles. Edith Grier Long. Moderate 
rates, Pub. No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Chil- 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 1500, verse. Elsa Weihl. Under 1c, verse $5, Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up._Short-stories 2000 to 
3000, serials, articles, miscellany. Owen C. Brown, ‘4c, 

ce. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th, and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles, 
essays 1000 to 1500, short-stories 1200 to 2500, serials 5 to 
15 chapters, editorials, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $3 per M, verse 5c line, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Teen ages. Feature and inspirational articles under 
gel acaataa up to 3000, serials 13,000. $4 to $5 per 

. Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly. D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Till. (W) Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials up to 
8 chapters, illustrated articles, miscellany. Helen Miller 
Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Youth, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Young people, high-school age. 
Solution of problems from standpoint of Christ teachings. 
Short-stories 1500 to 3500, articles 500 to 1500, poetry 4 to 
16 lines. Photos of accomplishments of youths. Ernest C. 
Wilson. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, high school age 
up. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. Low 
rates, Acc. 

Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories up 
to 2500, serials 4 to 8 chapters 2500 each, articles 100 to 
1000, editorials up to 500, fact items 50 to 100. Owen C. 
Brown. %c, photos 25c up, Acc. 
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APPROVED BUYERS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


SEND-IT-FIRST SECTION 


Advertisers in this department require literary mate- 
rial in quantities, want the best offerings first, and are 
using paid space to secure them. Give these magazines 
consideration when you have manuscripts to offer. 


MAGAZINE PuBLIsHERS INC. 


FLYING ACES—WESTERN TRAILS 
SEY BIRDS—DETECTIVE DRAGNET 


Are always in the market for material, 
short-stories, novelettes and_ serials 
written for men readers. Prompt ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Payment twenty 
days in advance of publication. Address 
A. A. Wyn, Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. 


We are in the market for novels and novel- 
ettes—15,000 to 25,000 words. 


They should be fast-moving in plot, with 
little or no woman interest and preferably 
not of the rustling type. 


Mystery or humor will help to give your 
story special consideration. 


TWO-GUN WESTERN STORIES 
537 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


uses Snappy Short Stories up to 4,000 
P A R IS words, with an American idea of sex 


NIGHTS appeal and a risque Parisian back- 

ground—44%c per word up—payment 

promptly upon publication. Jokes, from 25c to 50c; 

Verse, 15c line; Paragraphs, 35c; Photographs—Art 
and Snappy Female poses, $3. 

008 W. York Street 


SHADE PUB. CO. 'Phitadelphia, Pa. 


250 25 - 
fants and children under seven. Practical, informa- 


tive and helpful; not medical. Short poems, in humor- 
ous vein, not juvenile. Payment upon publication. 


Enclose stamped envelope for return if not available. 
THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 
4 West 5ist St. 


New York 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
One ream Hammermill (500 sheets), only $1.10. 
A set of 100 kraft envelopes, 50 outgoing and 50 
for return, $1.00. Second sheets, 75 cents per 500, 
$1.25 per M. Ribbons, $1.00. We pay postage and 
ship same day. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The Red and Blue Band Magazines 


not only pay on acceptance 
but read promptly—unavailable MSS. being returned 
within 48 hours after their receipt. 


Special Note: 


Mr. Hawkins tells me that many writers still think, because I do not use 
rejection slips, that stories are often unread. On the contrary, Mrs. Hersey 
and I personally read every story that comes in, and we’ve hated to use 
rejection slips. Let’s hear from you on this subject. 

HAROLD W. HERSEY, Publisher, 
Goon Story Magazine Co., Inc., 
25 West 43rd St., New York City. 


Our titles are: 


Red Band: 


Blue Band: 
Gangster Stories 
Gangland Stories 


Flying Stories 
Eagles of the Air 
Outlaws of the West 


Racketeer Stories Quick-Trigger Stories of the 
Mobs West 
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Called Himself 
Author 


He was only one of legion trying to write, 
plugging away for years untrained, unre- 
warded. His friends knew he was writing 
stories, and at first they admired his ambi- 
tion. But as time went on, they began to 
talk behind his back. And they began to laugh 
at him. ; 

An author, indeed, they said. Always work- 
ing on a new story, always submitting fiction 
to the magazines and never making a sale! 
It was like being a musician who was unable 
to play anything. 

Even if he had made a few scattered sales 
to magazines, his friends wouldn’t have 
thought much more of him. To be an author 
one must be able to write successful stories 
consistently. And to be an anthor worthy 
of the name, one ought to be able to reach 
better markets than the lowly ones good 
enough to satisfy the tyro. With the tall 
bright ladder of fictional success to be climbed, 
the first rung of obscure publications should 
be regarded only as the first step. 

Don’t be the kind of author one’s friends pity and 
scorn a little. It isn’t necessary. The demand for 
fiction is surprisingly great. The unknown writer 
has every chance of winning success, and the writer 
of some ability has equally great possibilities of 
climbing ahead to the very best markets. 

The day of uncertainty, of learning by trial and 
error, of drifting into newspaper work as a last 
hope of gaining an edge on the fiction market, has 
passed. Now all one needs to do is to enroll for 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLIFIED 
TRAINING COURSE. 


write 
for 
free 


booklet 


The first step toward literary achievement is 
sending for the free valuable booklet, “The Way 
Past the Editor.” It will enable you to understand 
your possible shortcomings, to realize better your 
possibilities, and to learn just how greater success 
can be earned. 

The Simplified Training Course means training 
your literary ability under a professional and suc- 
cessful author. It means working in your own way, 
receiving constant guidance and encouragement. It 
means the quickest, most simplified and the most 
certain way of writing stories to sell to the leading 
magazines. 

No other course or school can equal the Simplified 
Training Course’s record for training writers. S. T. 
C. students are earning thousands of dollars month- 
ly. Hardly an issue of the all-fiction magazines ap- 
pears without carrying the names of many S. T. C.. 
students. Several are regularly featured a leading 
publications. The range of markets sold to by 
S. T. C. students is almost as great as the number 
of magazines published. But this is not surprising, . 
for each student of the Simplified Training Course 
develops his ability in his own way, writes the kind 
of stories he wants to write. The S. T. C. method 
is successful because of its efficient and highly per- 
sonalized training, and especially because of the 
unique opportunity it gives each student to serve 
a large part of his professional apprenticeship under 
the guidance and help of his instructors. 

No one who does* not want to be laughed at by 
his friends will overlook the opportunity of investi- 
gating the Simplified Training Course. No matter 
if you have already taken university or correspond- 
ence courses, you are not prepared for success un- 
less you are successful. The S. T. C. has no new 
“secrets of success,” no substitutes for ability or 
effort. Its services, professional advice, intelligent 
encouragement, are what it offers you. “The Way 
Past the Editor’ contains full information. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 


USE THE COUBRON 


Dept 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and full 
information about the Simplified Training Course in 

Short-Story Writing. 


Name 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 


City and State 
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Literary Market Tips 


Sea Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, is 
to be replaced by a new Street & Smith magazine 
entitled Excitement. It will be published once a 
month and edited by Lawrence Lee, who writes: 
“We will buy all magazine publication rights, re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks, generally 
speaking, paying upon acceptance within one week, 
at varying rates. We shall not want material that 
is particularly sea material for some months. The 
essential quality of all new manuscripts is that they 
shall open with action and continue thrilling 
throughout. We shall buy every conceivable type 
of exciting material. It may be some sporting 
event that opens with action and continues at high 
speed for the entire length of the manuscript. 
Again, it may be a murder story or mystery story. 
Or it may be any other form of straight action 
material that goes at a particularly high speed. 
The only thing against which we hold some slight 
prejudice is war material of this past World War. 
Even that, we will use upon exceptional occasions 
if it is especially exciting.” 

Far East Stories is a projected new magazine 
to be launched soon by Wallace R. Bamber, well- 
known writer of air fiction. Mr. Bamber states 
that payment for material will be made promptly 
on acceptance at 2 cents a word. It will be an 
all-fiction publication, devoted to stories of the 
Orient, Philippines, South Sea Islands, etc. The 
adventure angle must be predominant. Woman in- 
terest, if present, must be subordinate. The tem- 
porary address of the publication is 158 W. Tenth 
Street, New York. 


Miss 1930 has been sold by the Clayton Publish- 
ing Company, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, to 
the Perennial Publishing Company, and is now 
issued at 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. F. Orlin 
Tremaine continues as editor. Requirements under 
the new ownership are for “articles of 1500 to 
4000 words dealing with unusual achievements of 
young girls; light love stories, clean, whimsical, 
and modern, 4000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 15,000 
to 18,000 words; serials, 20,000 words up, and short 
narrative verse not longer than 30 lines.” Payment 
is on acceptance at from 2!%4 to 3 cents a word; 
verse, 25 cents a line, and jokes for “Giggle Patter” 
department, $2 each. Monthly contests are held on 
timely topics. Helen E. Irwin is associate editor. 

The Mentor has been sold by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company to the World Traveler Corpora- 
tion, 247 Park Avenue, New York, George R. 
Martin, publisher. The new owners will assume 
the publishing of the magazine beginning with the 
June issue. 

Real Love Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York (formerly True Love Stories), is over- 
stocked, writes Daisy Bacon, editor. 
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War Stories, War Novels, and Navy Stories, of 
the Dell group, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, are 
now under the editorship of Richard A. Martinsen, 
formerly of Fiction House. Mr. Martinsen writes: 
“There’s a man-size hole in these books for all 
sorts of material. I want stuff in a hurry and 
will give rush service and fast checks. But you 
must abide by the regulations, herewith enumer- 
ated for your benefit: 1. All heroes must be Yanks, 
They may, on occasion, be in the service of other 
nations, for one reason or another—but make it 
clear they’re Yanks. 2. Our absolute maximum 
for shorts is now 6000 words. You chaps who 
have been dishing ’em out seven and eight thou- 
sand—boil down! It'll snap up your stories any- 
way. 3. All yarns must have an arresting and 
intriguing opening. No more starting off froma 
full stop. You must catch the attention of the 
reader right off the bat—and hold it. This doesn’t 
mean we want you to force drama, but there’s 
no reason you shouldn’t get into your action on 
the run. 4. The horizon of the new, big War 
Stories has been expanded beyond straight battle- 
action on the Western front. We'll have a bal- 
anced contents page, hereafter, World War yarns 
from everywhere—land, sea, and air. Neverthe- 
less, the straight Western-front fighting fiction will 
remain the big play of the book. Please remem- 
ber that. 5. Women can now enter our stories— 
normally. In fact, we rather fancy ’em, in small, 
subordinate doses. War Stories will use a yarn of 
25,000 words or more, and two 15,000-word novel- 
ettes in each issue.” 


Startling Detective Adventures, one of the Faw- 
cett publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces 
that it is not buying any more detective fiction, 
either in the short or serial lengths. ‘This maga- 
zine is turning to true detective stories,” writes 
John J. Green, associate editor, “and is interested 
in solved cases which have to do with unusual 
crimes and in which there is mystery and good de- 
tective work. Our needs include shorts in lengths 
up to about 6000 words, with an occasional 10,000- 
word yarn suitable for use in two parts. We pay 
2 cents a word and $5 each for acceptable photo- 
graphs. The pictures are very important. Accord- 
ing to the established Fawcett policy, we report 
within ten days and payment is made promptly on 
acceptance.” 

The American Home, Garden City, New York, 
is now edited by Reginald T. Townsend, also edi- 
tor of Country Life, another Doubleday, Doran 
magazine at the same address. Both use practical 
articles, accompanied by photographs, on house 
design, interior decoration, and gardening. The 
American Home length preference is 1800 words, 
the Country Life preference is for 2000 words. 
Payment is at from $50 to $75 per article. 

Sports Afield, formerly at 542 S. Dearborn 
Street, is now located at 221 E. Twentieth Street, 
Chicago. 
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WRITE ME AND PLL ANSWER 


F you don’t know why your manuscripts aren’t selling, write me and I'll tell you how to 
find out, and how much it will cost. Tll tell you frankly if I think I can help you. I 
won't kid you along or misrepresent, or promise something for nothing—from my letter, 


you can tell what kind of person I am. 


What are your writing problems? 


dried courses can’t help much. 
personal and Ill say something. 


For eleven years, I have been putting writers on their feet, because I’m interested in 


Perhaps you don’t know how to get started. Write 
me about your difficulties and T’ll answer you personally, telling you how to go about 
solving them. Almost every writer’s problem differs from that of another writer. Cut and 
If you have an individual problem Ill make my letter 


their individual problems, because I’m in touch with the markets and know what is required 
if the stories are to sell (I’ve been Editor or Fiction Editor of three magazines), and 


because I get a kick out of making professionals of amateurs. 


made ten sales in the last two months.) 


Write me. 


My answer will cost you nothing, and it may mean a great deal to you. 
Also you might ask for the booklet “How I work With Writers.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of Stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue 


(My group of beginners has 
New York City 


EXPERT TYPING 
Of manuscripts. From typed copy, 50c per 1000 
words; from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. 
Poems, Ic per line. One carbon free. 
NINA D. MILLER 


Valier, Illinois 


? The bureau for writers and all literary 
IT’S OPEN! folk. General information, $1.00. Criti- 
cism, revision and typing, $1.00 per 1000 words. Typing 
only 45c. Criticism and revision only 75c per 1000 words. 
Mss, read, definite sale possibility, and short criticism, 
$2.00 per story under 6000 words. 


Authors’ Information & Service Bureau 
Champlain New York 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


LITERARY NAMES 


We can supply Writers’ Names as follows: 

5,750 Writers—Submitting Short Stories. 

5,189 Writers—Amateurs—Screen Stories. 

3,537 Writers—Amateur Student Writers. 

6,575 Writers—Desiring Criticism and_ Sales. 

4,775 Writers—Desiring Short Story Course. 

7,150 Writers—Applying Short Story Course. 

3,100 Writers—Subscribers and Criticism, etc. 

5,000 Writers—Photoplay and Talking Pictures. 

2,000 Writers—Song Poems, Composition, and Music 
Printing desired. Minimum order 1,000 names 
and addresses as trial. Price lc a name. 


L. C. Scott 


205 W. Franklin St. 


Bloomfield, Ia. 


Specializing in short story 
criticism. Rate—fifty cents 
per thousand words. 
pas Street 
Books, articles, and verse 
San Diego, California criticized, ‘revised, and 
or typed for publication. 


P. O. Box 902 Circular and recommenda- 
Hollywood, California tions sent upon request. 


a Felton DeCamp 


Literary Adviser 


NEAT, ACCURATE TYPING, PROMPTLY 
DONE 

Prose 50c per 1000 words. 

Poetry 1c per line, minimum charge 10c. 

Special rates on manuscripts over 3000 words. 


Carbon copy. 
NANCY HADDOCK 
P. O. Box 534, Twin Falls, Idaho 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Buy your supplies direct from the jobber and save money. Use 
regulation size envelopes, mail manuscripts in the right way. It 
pays to get your manuscript in the hands of the editor in a neat 
and unsoiled condition. 

Good Heavy Weight Kraft Envelopes. 24 Pound 
Size with flap for Size 944x12%. 
5 


5 envelopes ..... $. 25 envelopes ..... $ .55 

50 envelopes ..... a 50 envelopes ..... 1.05 
Size 6x9, with flap for sealing. Size 6%4x9%. 

50 envelopes ..... $ .50 50 envelopes ..... $ .55 

100 envelopes ..... 100 envelopes ..... 1.00 ° 


-90 
Extra Strong Kraft Envelopes. 28 Pound Weight 
Size 9x12, with flap for sealing. Size 94%x12%. 
25 envelopes ..... $ .60 25 envelopes ..... $ .65 
50 envelopes ..... 1.15 50 envelopes ..... i 
Special Brand, Manuscript Paper, 82x11 size 
20 pound Bond, standard weight. None better at the price. 
Note Prices include postage, prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mts. 
Add 20% to above price if west of Rocky Mts. 
Send for our new catalogue and booklet. ‘‘Correct Preparation 
the Manuscript,’’ it’s Free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, PRINTERS-PUBLISHERS 
Stationery Dept., Upland, Indiana 
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A. A. Wyn, formerly of the Dell group, has 
succeeded H. S. Goldsmith as editor for Magazine 
Publishers, Inc., 67 W. Forty-fourth Street, New 
York. The four magazines of this group, and 
their requirements, are now as follows: “Flying 
Aces—fast-moving, well-plotted war and civilian 
air stories, from shorts up to novelettes of 20,000 
words. The immediate need is for Western-front 
stuff, preferably without a spy element. Sky Birds 
—much the same, except that more novelettes are 
used. Detective Dragnet (formerly Dragnet)— 
fast-moving detective, gangster, crook, and rack- 
eteer stories up to 20,000 words. Woman interest 
may be included, but the leading character should 
be a man. Western Trails—fact-action, two-gun 
yarns with a background of cow country, Mexico, 
and the Northwest. Love interest is welcome, but 
must play a minor part. Word lengths up to 25,000. 
Rates of payment for the group are from 1 to 2 
cents a word, with payments made twenty days be- 
fore publication. So closely do we work to this 
schedule, however, that regular writers receive 
their checks approximately one month after accep- 
tance.” Mr. Wyn promises that decisions will be 
very prompt. 


H. S. Goldsmith, formerly with Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Inc., and Harry Steeger, formerly of the 
Dell Publishing Company editorial staff, have 
formed a corporation entitled Popular Publishers, 
Inc., which will issue a new group of all+fiction 
magazines in the fields of flying, Western, detec- 
tive, and gangster stories. The company’s offices 
are at 220 E. Forty-second Street, New York. 
Rates paid, it is stated in preliminary letters to 
possible contributors, will be good, and probably 
on acceptance. 


Broadway and Hollywood “Movies,” 9th floor, 
101 W. Thirty-first Street, New York, is a new 
monthly magazine to be edited by Walter W. Hub- 
bard, Jr., who writes that it will use “the general 
type of interviews and special stories found in the 
average screen fan magazine. Interviews can be 
made, of course, when a star visits a theatre in the 
writer’s town, or actually in Hollywood or at the 
Long Island studios of the film companies. Tech- 
nical stories on the talking pictures and color 
photography as found in the film-fan magazines ; 
stars’ opinions on love and marriage, sex, dancing, 
etc., will find a place. We can also use art work, 
good caricatures, and covers. No fiction, poetry, 
or ‘dirty’ stuff desired. Payment at first will be 
at % to 1 cent a word on publication. We may pay 
more later.” 

Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
announces a minimum rate of 1 cent a word on 
publication for material. The minimum formerly 
was 34 cent a word. 

Distinctive Children’s Features, included in our 
April list of syndicates, is located at 401 North C 
Street, Hamilton, Ohio, instead of New York, as 
erroneously listed. 
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Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., announces 
the establishment of a minimum rate of 2 cents 
a word for manuscripts. The same rate wil! 
apply also to West, also published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. Short Stories is now calling 
for a somewhat different type of material than 
formerly. Preference will be given to fiction of 
the following types: Out-of-door, Western, 
Northern, gangster, Oriental, lumber, industrial, 
railroad, and sea. Little or no air or war fiction 
will be used. Short-story length requirements are 
1500 to 8000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 35,00 
words, and serials, 35,000 to 75,000 words. Roy de 
S. Horne is editor and Frederick Clayton asso- 
ciate. 

Louis Carrier & Alan Isles is the new name un- 
der which the firm of Louts Carrier & Co., 33 E. 
Tenth Street, New York, book publishers, will 
hereafter be known. The old firm of Louis Car- 
rier & Co. will continue at the Canadian _head- 
quarters, 1154 Beaver Hall Sq., Montreal. Under 
the reorganization, it is anticipated that some con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction which arose under the 
old arrangement will be straightened out to the 
satisfaction of authors involved. 

Home and Field is the new name of the former 
Field Illustrated, which has been moved from 425 
Fifth Avenue to 572 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and is now edited by H. J. Whigham, editor of 
Town and Country at the same address. It uses 
articles dealing with country estates. Rates of 
payment are 1 cent a word on publication. 

Complete Love Novel Magazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, is a new MacKinnon maga- 
zine, using a full-length love novel and _ short- 
stories. Rates, presumably, are similar to those 
of Complete Detective Novel Magazine and Wild 
West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, of 
the same group. 

The New Authors’ Book Publishing Co., 522 F. 
Santa Clara Street, Ventura, Calif., writes that it 
is interested in seeing the work of new authors. 
Manuscripts up to 100,000 words will be consid- 
ered. R. R. Rosamond, editor, states that authors 
will not be asked for financial assistance in pub- 
lishing their books, and that royalties of from 2% 
to 10 per cent on gross sales will be offered. 

Popular Biography, 49 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, no longer insists that its biographies 
be in fictionized form, writes William H. Kofoed, 
editor. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education is the 
new title of the former Industrial Arts Magasin¢, 
129 E. Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. John I. 
Metz, editor, writes that the magazine is at pres- 
ent overstocked. 

Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., offers a market for short short-stories of 
800 to 1000 words, in addition to home and do- 
mestic articles, household hints, etc. Payment '5 
at 2 cents a words on publication. 
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Can you say “I’m SELLING my work—REGULARLY” 


Professional writers employ a reliable agent because: 


1. They know that this personal contact with editors and intimate knowledge of fluctuating market condi- 
tions enable him to place manuscripts to best advantage without lost motion. 

2. He has advance knowledge of new requirements and can often open new contacts for his clients long 
before the average writer working alone is aware of change of policy or new markets. He also avoids 
exhausting markets which are temporarily overstocked. 

3. He prevents antagonizing editors by offering mediocre or unsuitable material and coaches his clients 
from the editorial and practical angle of market demands instead of academic theory. 

4. The writer is saved considerable time and is spared disheartening rejections without explanation. He is 
told why his story failed if it is unsalable, and he is given the benefit of the agent’s experience, enabling 
him to avoid much of the inevitable wasted effort of the “trial and error’’ method. 


An _ experienced agent can often point out types of work his clients are overlooking and greatly broaden 
their contacts. He can, in many instances, dispose of English and other supplementary rights, and he 


protects his clients’ interests in arranging book contracts. 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO WORK ALONE? 
My business is SELLING FICTION. I am particularly interested in developing the promising beginner, 


regardless of whether or not he has achieved previous sales; I have helped many writers who had sold a few 
stories spasmodically ‘‘on their own’? to the professional or “‘regular’’ class where their work appears steadily 


in American and British magazines. 


Send me a representative selection of your manuscripts. Write me briefly if you have sold before, where 


and when; if you have not sold, tell me what you are anxious to accomplish. 


From these I will be able to 


suggest what magazines you should aim at, what types of stories you can write—and if the stories you send 


I SELL 


me are salable—I will sell them. 


Short Stories Novelettes 


Serials 


Feature Articles Books 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OUTLINING TERMS FOR HANDLING MATERIAL SENT ON REQUEST. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


155 East 42nd Street 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 
My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 

(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 

San Francisco, Calif. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Research for theses and manuscripts in third best refer- 
ence library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, Mem- 
his, Tennessee. Classified clippings. Monthly digests. 
a usually from $5 to $25, according to services ren- 
ered, 

l'yping with minor corrections, 50c per thousand words. 


ree carbon. 
VERA GREGORY 
333 E. Deaderick Ave. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 


If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts 


F r ee write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 
which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


AUTHORS’ AGENT AND EDITORIAL CRITIC 
A MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, and 
marketed at reasonable rates. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EXPERT ADVICE 


For one dollar, every 2500 words, and return postage, 
your Ms. will receive a professional reading, and a 
letter of constructive criticism that will tell you the de- 
fects, good points, and a way to correct or better it. 
Best marketing advice included. Personal interest in 
your work assured at all times. Inquiries receive prompt 
attention. JOSEPH A. IDANK 
Literary Critic 
Box 72, Steinway Sta. 


L. I. City, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has special facilities 

for authoritative book criticism and marketing help. 
Criticism fee, $6.50 for first 10,000 words, plus 40c for each 
additional thousand words above 10,000._ Literary revision 
with typing, $2.00 per thousand words. Letter-perfect typ- 
ing, 75c per thousand words. All book manuscripts, with 
fee and return postage, should be addressed to Willard E. 
Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, The Author & Journal- 
ist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
In the Rocky Mountains 


A conference for professional writers— 
a training school for beginners—no 
scholastic admission requirements for 
adults. 


Three Weeks—July 28-August 15 


Here is your chance to combine pleas- 
ure and profit; a vacation in the Rock- 
ies with an intensive training in writing. 
A staff of successful writers and pub- 
lishers: Mary Austin, H. F. Harring- 
ton, William John, Blanche Young 
McNeal, George Cory Franklin, Cleve- 
land Rodgers, and many others. 


For Bulletin, address 
Bureau of Class Instruction 
University of Colorado 

Extension Division 


Boulder, Colorado 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT wanted 
to represent, editorially, two Business 
Journals published in New York. He 
should be preferably a man who is already 
making it his job to dig for and prepare 
articles and news for trade magazines. 
Personality, accuracy, initiative and speed 
are requisites. 

While payment is on space basis, here 
is a real opportunity for an experienced 
live-wire Business Journal writer to add 
to his monthly “string,” as Chicago is im- 
portant commercially to both magazines. 
Address D. W., % The Author & Journal- 
ist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Amazing Detective Tales is the new title of the 
former Scientific Detective Monthly, edited by 
Hugo Gernsback at 96 Park Place, New York. 
H. L. Grey, managing editor, writes: “We want 
detective tales of 2500 to 10,000 words, in which 
the detective uses some scientific or pseudo- 
scientific device in his fights with criminals. We 
are going to use ten stories a month, or more if 
possible, and offer a receptive market to new 
writers. Payment is at 4% cent a word. We prom- 
ise prompt reports. We use no rejection slips, but 
write a personal note of advice with all rejected 
stories that are in any way near our market.” 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York Street, Philadelphia, 
is now edited by Pierre Dumont, who succeeds H. 
A. Shade. 
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Continued complaints are being received from 
writers who have dealt with the Burton publica- 
tions, 1841 Broadway, New York, and have been 
unable to collect for material published in their 
various magazines. These consist of Aviation 
Stories, La Boheme, Follies, Self Defense, Real 
Smart, Nifty, and others, some of which have been 
discontinued. The magazines are issued under 
various subsidiary company names. Attempts to 
collect, on the part of writers who have been vic- 
timized by these periodicals, are met with eva- 
sions and glib promises. 

The Nomad, 150 Lafayette Street, New York, 
is now edited by Thomas Brodix, succeeding Wirt 
W. Barnitz. Its need is for illustrated travel 
articles of about 2000 words, lively and humorous 
in style. Payment is made on publication at from 
$25 to $75 per article. 

St. Nicholas, which was recently purchased from 
the Century Company, by the Scholastic Publish- 
ing Company, is now located at 55 W. Forty- 
second Street, New York, and edited by Albert 
Gallatin Lanier. It is now overstocked, but will, 
as formerly, use material of juvenile types, with 
out-of-door, adventure, animal, and historical sub- 
jects predominant. Payment will be on acceptance 
at 1 cent a word. 

Ramer Reviews, publishing Spicy Stories, Pep 
Stories, and Real Story Book, have moved from 
120 W. Forty-second Street to 305 E. Forty-sixth 
Street, New York. Their demand is for sexy, 
snappy short-stories with surprise endings, 2500 to 
3000 werds in length; three-part stories of 3000- 
word installments, and some short, light verse. 
Real Story likes its stories supposedly serious, the 
others prefer a light treatment. Payment is at 
1% cents a word on publication except for Real 
Story, which pays 1 cent a word. Verse rates 
are 25 cents a line. 

Discontinued 

Complete Aviation Novel, New York. 

Character Reading, Chicago (mail returned). 

Brief Stories, New York. 


Prize Contests 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. and College Humor are 
offering another $3000 prize for a college novel. 
The novel must depict American college life and 
must be written by an undergraduate or a graduate 
of not more than one year of an American college. 
Contest closes October 15, 1930. The prize-winning 
novel of the 1929 contest, “I Lived This Story,” 
was written by Betty White of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Money for Women, Mt. Morris, IIl., a Spalding 
publication, offers prizes of from $25 to $2 in 
merchandise and cash for best letters of experience 
in Direct Selling. No letter should be over 1500 
words—shorter preferred. A photograph of the 
writer should accompany the article. Contest closes 
June 30, 1930. 
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“T can write a better talkie than that,” 
you have often thought. Then you wrote a 
scenario, sent it to Hollywood and got it 
back! If you are writing, if you have story 
ideas and cannot sell them, there may be 
one simple, little secret you have to learn. 
The test of success in writing for the 
“talkies” is to find the proper market for 


Talking Picture Studios 
Want Story Ideas ~, 


present it in the right form, to the right 
person, in the right studio. Studios return 
unsolicited manuscripts UNREAD. We can 
show you how to get consideration of a 
good idea or story, how to get past the 
mail clerk. 


Send No Money— 


your story or idea. 


Past the Mail Clerk— 


Learn the Secret of Getting 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

60c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

128 N. 10th St. Olean, WN. Y. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


I SELL MY OWN STORIES— 
Let Me Help With Yours 


Last year I sold fifty of my own yarns, 
most of them to magazines paying 2 cents 
a word or better. Have some spare time 
to devote to helping others. Rates $2.00 
first thousand words; 50 cents each thou- 
sand additional. 


ROBERT PEERY 
Eupora, Miss. 


Sales made last year to Fawcett Publications, 
Street & Smith, Clayton group, Dell Publishing 
Company, and others. 


We sell no books—offer no writing course. 
Our service is based on years of experience, 
in and out of the studios. Send 4 cents— 
stamps, no money—for our free, twenty- 
page illustrated booklet on Talking Pic- 


To sell your picture story or idea is to tures. 


Talking Picture Story Bureau 


Dept. A, Box 264—Hollywood, Calif. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of 
your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. 

- Try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
Dr. Burton booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.’’ 


Laird Extension Institute, 618 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a com- 
petent typist. Reasonable rates. Write for informa- 


tion. 
AMANDA A. LAWRENCE 
405 Fifth Street, Bismarck, N. D. 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors needing good, original story plots may obtain 
same from me at $2.00 and up. I sell you the condensed 
story, then you write it. Please give full information 
when writing, mentioning publication you wish to serve, 
and certain individual likes and dislikes, if any. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 
524 Talbot Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $2.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and 
furnish list of six best possible markets for any man- 
uscript under 8,000 words. Typing and marketing 
service. Circular free. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
No. 60 Fourteenth St. Wheeling, W. Va. 
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W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. Ail manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 


28 E. 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


What Do YOU Expect 


from your writing? Double last 
year? My service increases sales 
and lessens labor. Send for cir- 


lar. 
B. POTTER 
Hartford, Conn. 


Box 991, Dept. J 


We'll Help You to SELL 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial " 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors needing good, original material for short 
stories, serials, novels, etc., any subject, may obtain 
same from me at $2 and up. I sell you the condensed 
story, then you write it. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Popular song lyrics in skeleton form supplied. Please 
give full particulars. 

ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 
524 Talbot Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be 
just what is needed today due to tremendous changes in 
methods of screen production. No matter, how unimportant 
your story may seem to you, send it to me for personal 
criticism-revision (if necessary)—and sales service. Twelve 
years experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the big- 
gest studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write 
for free folder. References, if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. F-1, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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The Harper’s Prize Novel Competition for 1930- 
31 has been announced. Harper & Brothers will 
pay to the winner $10,000, as follows: $2000 as 
an outright prize, payable on the announcement 
of the winner, and $8000 as a minimum guarantee 
of royalties, to be paid six months after publica- 
tion. Any author shall be eligible who is an Amer- 
ican citizen and who has not published a novel in 
book form prior to January 1, 1921. Manuscript 
must be submitted before February 1, 1931, ac- 
companied by a declaration that it is submitted in 
competition for the prize. No manuscript of less 
than 30,000 words will be considered, and prefer- 
ence will be given to works of full novel length— 
60,000 to 100,000 words. Carl Van Doren, Ellen 
Glasgow, and Grant Overton are judges. 


The American School Citiz senship League offers 
the Seabury Prizes for essays in two contests. The 
first, open to students in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, is on the subject: “The Teach- 
er’s Opportunity to Strengthen the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.” The second, open to students in secondary 
schools, is on the subject: “How Would World 
Peace Benefit the Youth of the World?” Each 
essay must be accompanied by topical outline and 
bibliography, with notes on each book. Length 
limit is 5000 words, 3000 preferred. Name of 
writer must appear on essay, and it should be ac- 
companied by a letter giving the writer’s name, 
school, and home address. Closing date, July 1, 
1950. Address entries to Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
295 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces the 
annual Nature Poem contest established by Robert 
Sparks Walker in memory of his wife. The first 
prize is $20, open to contestants without limitation 
as to location. The second prize is $10, open to a 
Southern writer living in the South. Closing date, 
November 1, 1930. For full conditions, address 
Mrs. Lucy H. McDonald, chairman, 709 Vine 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Mennen Co., P. O. Box 1605, Newark, N. J, 
offers a series of prizes, from $500 to $5, for best 
names for a new product it is putting out, now 
known as “Baby Oil.” A duplicate series of prizes 
is offered for best letters on the uses of this oil. 
Entry blanks can be had free with a sample of 
the oil from local druggists. All letters and names 
submitted become the property of the company, re- 
gardless of whether or not they win prizes. Con: 
test closes June 30, 1930. ; 

The Horn Book, a publication of the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston Street, Boston, 
offers $50 to the boy or girl of 17 or under who 
sends in the most carefully prepared and interesting 
document on the country within walking distance 
of his or her home. Length limits, not longer 
than 5000 nor shorter than 1000 words. Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire Girls are ¢s 
pecially invited to compete. Closing date, January 
1, 1931. 
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H. Stewart 


Sarr sold 


his story to Liberty for 


Me. Sarr is only one of the hundreds of Palmer 
graduates who have sold their stories to the 
leading magazines of the country. 

Tue Palmer Institute of Authorship is recom- 
mended by some of the highest paid authors 
in the country—Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton and many others. 

Twelve years of wonderfully successful teach- 
ing stand behind Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship. During that time we have built 
up literally hundreds of amateur writers 
into commercially successful authors. 

Our courses are written by successful au- 
thors who are interested in the ambitious 
writer. We know what the modern editor 
demands. We know how to build up your 
creative ability—and through our years of 


* 


$300.00! 


successful experience we have proved that we 
can teach you how to write. 

Senp for our FREE book now giving actual, 
concrete proof of the success of our methods. 
Whether you wish to write as a pastime or to 
make it a career, our information will be of 
vital value to your success. Sending the coupon 
entails absolutely no obligation on your part. 
Mail it TODAY! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-F, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
I am interested in: ) Short —_, Writing 
{, it English and Self-Expression Photoplay 
riting. 


Name 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
No salesman will call 


IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made ot 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 


WRITING CONTESTANTS 

Receive over $2,500,000 prize-money yearly. 

MANY CONSISTENT WINNERS 
attribute their success to the guidance, instruction 
and criticism of the MONTHLY CONTEST GUIDE, 
which alphabetically lists up-to-date reliable contests, 
has articles on contest-winning, studies of winning 
entries, etc. Mailed promptly, 3rd of month. Single 
copy, 25c; yearly, $2.50. 
Monthly Contest Guide, 1654A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 


WRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2075 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
135 contests and 2000 prizes with cash value 
over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 


TRY ME! 


Your story promptly and neatly typed. Minor errors 
corrected. Carbon copy furnished. 50c per thousand 
words. Revision 50c per thousand words. Verse Ic 
per line. 5% discount on initial orders. 


LEILA S. VAUGHAN 
600 S. Pine St. Little Rock, Ark. 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra.) BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 


Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! 

Une of America’s popular song writers offers you 
a “real” proposition. Send for it now. Three of his 
songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. 


RAY HIBBELER 


D-187X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave. 
hicago 


market, charges for revision and collaboration will be 
quoted. 


530 Central Ave. 


I “PEP UP” WEAK STORIES! 
Send short story with $1 reading fee and return post- 
age for criticism. If the plot is suitable for the ‘‘pulp” 


No articles, plays, poems, scenarios, or long 

fiction handled. Professional typing, carbon included, 

50ce per M (from handwritten copy, 75c) plus postage. 
FRANK J. BEELER, Dept. A 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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NOW—10% COMMISSION 


Effective May 1, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY announced a reduc- 
tion in the commission charged on sales from 15% to 
10%. The minimum commission remains $4.00. 

A reading fee of $1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25c for 
each additional thousand, is charged. However. this will 
be waived when any writer has a record of three sales 
through the Agency. 

The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
no magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote hon- 
est, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell 
you so frankly, and briefly point out why. This does not 
mean that a full criticism is given. For detailed criti- 
cism, see rate schedule on back page. 

The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Solar Psychology 


By Alan M. Emley, LL.B. 


The Book That Tells You About Yourself 
Have you ever experienced the joy of knowin 
you can do one thing better than anyone else 
Is there a little genius slumbering within you? 
For what are you best fitted by Nature 
—A writer? 
—A lawyer? 
—A farmer? 
—A musician? 
Solar Psychology answers these questions. It 
will enable you to analyze yourself and others. It 
will help you to create fiction characters true to 


life. 
Price, $6.00 
At your dealer’s or 


WILLIAM H. ANDRE, Publisher 


Kittredge Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 

etc., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 

1912, of The Author & Journalist, Published Monthly 
at Denver, Colorado, for April 1, 1930. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John T. Bartlett, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 
owing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ewnership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, The Author & Journalist 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, Willard E. Hawkins, Den- 


ver, Colo.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, John T. 
Bartlett, Boulder, Colo.. 2. That the owner is: The Author & 
Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Willard E. Hawkins, 


Denver, Colo:; John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo.; Queenabelle S. 
Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Margaret A. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. al 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and the security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of ttte 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or In 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 
LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 11, 1933. 
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The National Arts Club announces a $3000 prize 
contest for best literary work on “The Soul of 
America.” Manuscripts submitted may be in any 
literary form—novel, history, poetry, or critica! 
essay—but only those presenting a constructive 
view of America, as implied in the title to be 
given the prize-winning work, will be considered 
by the awards committee. It is the feeling of 
those who are sponsoring the contest that the post- 
war literature of the past decade has been given 
largely to magnifying national faults and to cynical 
criticism of passing phases of national life. John 
G. Agar, president of the National Arts Club, ex- 
pects the prize to bring out another and older view 
of the aspects of our civilization which are funda- 
mental and admirable. Rules are as_ follows: 
Manuscripts must be from 40,000 to 100,000 words 
in length. Only works written between March 31, 
1930, and April 1, 1931, will be eligible. Manu- 
scripts must be forwarded to “The Soul of Amer- 
ica” Committee, the National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park, New York, not later than April 
1, 1931. They must be submitted anonymously. A 
separate letter, marked “Personal and Confidential” 
must be sent to the executive secretary of the club, 
containing author’s name and address and the title 
of his manuscript. No prize will be awarded if, 
in the judgment of the committee, no work is 
worthy of the prize. The award will be announced 
June 1, 1931, and the book will be published the 
following fall. All rights in the manuscript and 
book remain with the author. Unsuccessful manu- 
scripts will be returned. 

Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is sponsoring a “More Beautiful America” con- 
test, in which $2000 in cash prizes is offered to 
Garden or Community Clubs and other civic 
groups. “Any garden club, chamber of commerce, 
or other civic group, or any individual may enter 
the contest. The beautification must be civic in 
character and of permanent value. The basis of 
the reward will be solely upon the work accom- 
plished between March 15, 1930, and October 1, 
1931, as related in an article of not more than 200 
words, accompanied by clear photographs. If it is 
deemed necessary, affidavits will be required. Con- 
test closes September 30, 1931. Intending con- 
testants should send for entry blank. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., offers 
$5 each for letters telling of some favorable ex- 
perience of the writer in the use of “Listerine,” 
for the eradication of dandruff. No letter longer 
than 300 words. Purchase of letters will cover 
the right to use the names of the writers in ad- 
vertising. Address “True Experience Editor.” 


The Morris Plan Bankers Association, 1007 Title 
Guaranty Building, St. Louis, Mo., offers $250, 
$100, and $50 in a contest for essays on “Industrial 
Banking,” written by university and college stu 
dents. Contest ends July 1, 1930. For further pat 
ticulars, write as above 
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‘The Eternal Hows 


How can I sell my literary work? 


How can I qualify myself to compete with 
professional writers? 


How can I remedy defects of 
early training? 


These and dozens of other questions 
like them are asked of us every day. 
Why don’t you bring your problems to 
us? We promise you frank advice. 
It’s a certainty that we can help you. 
We are always ready to give helpful 
advice to those who ask it, freely and 
confidentially. What we have done 
for others, we can do for you. 


SIGN AND SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Springfield, Mass. 
A. & J. 6-30 


Please send me full information on checked courses 


[] Professional [] Novel Writing [] Essay Writing 
Story Writing [] English Writing [] Verse Writing 

[] Article Writing C7] Newswriting [] Play Writing 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and showed 
them howto do it, now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 


to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet A. 
ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author ‘Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” ‘Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 


The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less.......$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words...—.$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words..... 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words......, 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words... 3.75 

Words over 6,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 60 cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSORIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if required, will 
be charged for according to the extent and character of 


the work. 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts.............. a 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English “Language 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ................ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) .............. 1.75 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ..........cescccsece 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) ...............00. 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) 
Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation ................ -70 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) ............... 65 


(Catalogue 30 others) Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


Do You Write Stories? 


Do You WANnrtg to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such fam- 
ous editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and 
used and recommended by such noted 
authors as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whit- 
man, T. T. Flynn, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marshal South, and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLAss 
JourNaL 


The Ahrens Publications—Hotel Management, 
Food Profits, Restaurant Management, Hotel 
World, Institutional Jobber, 40 E. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, have issued a leaflet, “How 
To Prepare Editorial Copy for the Ahrens Publi- 
cations.” In addition to general suggestions, the 
leaflet contains specific requirements of the indi- 
vidual publications. All interested should write 
the Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., for a copy. 

The June issue of The National Dry Goods 
Reporter will be its last, as it has been merged 
with Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, which will be issued monthly 
hereafter, instead of weekly. A new and bigger 
type of magazine is planned. Editorial announce- 
ments will be made later. 

Aquatics, 114 E. Thirty-second Street, New 
York, companion magazine to Amusement Park 
Management, edited by Charles Wood, desires 
“articles up to 1000 words, on the operation of 
swimming pools and beaches, with pictures. The 
particular need is for articles on pools at country 
clubs and municipally operated pools. No ‘boost 
stories’ from the standpoint of the patron are 
wanted.” Rates paid are 1 cent a word and up 
on publication; photos, $1.50 and up. 

Shoe Repairer & Dealer, 146 Summer Street, 
Boston, W. C. Hatch, editor, has changed from a 
semi-monthly to a monthly. 

National Aeronautical Review, DuPont Circle, 
Washington, D. C., William Y. Enyart, editor, 
has started publication. Its special interest right 
now is in stories concerning privately owned and 
operated light airplanes. Stories are paid for on 
acceptance, rate varying according to worth of 
material. The editor invites queries. 

Geo. T. Rutherford is new editor of National 
Cleaner & Dyer, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mr. Rutherford has compiled a comprehensive list 
of subjects on which he wishes material, which 
has been sent as a form letter to former contri- 
butors. Others interested in seeing the letter should 
write to Mr. Rutherford. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, 
Pa., edited by D. C. Vandercook, offers a market 
for articles of 1000 to 1500 and occasionally 2500 
words, of interest especially to foremen; also artt- 
cles of interest to executives and regarding the 
development and leadership of men in industry. 
Payment is at 1 cent a word up on acceptance. 

Discontinued 

Leather Progress, New York. 

Furniture & Furnishings, Los Angeles. (Merged 
with The Furniture Reporter, San Francisco.) 

American Contractor, Chicago. (Succeeded by 
General Building Contractor, 119 W. Fortieth 
Street, New York.) 
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